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The commercial world is drawing the commer- 
cial teachers out of the schools—hence the shortage 
in this line. 

Work with the Loyal Legion. 

Are the live war issues of the day made a vital 
part of your every-day teaching ? 

Forty-six of the forty-eight states of the nation 
have accepted the provisions of the vocational edu- 
cational act of the federal government. 

Cut out the ornamental and useless Christmas 
presents this year. The nation demands “gift” 
conservation. 

The teacher’s example in observing meatless 
Tuesday and wheatless Wednesday will go far 


toward educating families who are indifferent in 


the present crisis. 
What 


hundred ? 


has become of the committee of one 

Merry Christmas! 

Happy New Year! 

A Beloit teacher who refused to salute the flag 
was brought to her senses by the prompt order of 
the school board, who demand the absolute loyalty 
of every teacher in the publie schools of the city. 
Amen! 

More school men are leaving for war service, 
which means a still greater scarcity of teachers. 

The board that pavs the salary now is the one 


which will get the teacher. 


Many schools are finding it necessary to drop 
manual training—no teachers left. 

Atlantic City—the latest location of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. ‘The one redeeming 
feature of this selection is that Washington is a 
“stop-over”’ on the way from Wisconsin. 


for the 


one for yourself, and an- 


Put in an order now new Wisconsin 
Kducational History 
other for your school. 

Von Bernstorff gets his from the university re- 
gents. The honorary degree of 1910 is annulled. 
Now if Germany retaliates and takes the Ph.D.’s 
away from our college professors, how inefficient 
the latter will become! 

In the last number of the Department Bulletin 
we note with pleasure a strong plea of State Super- 
intendent Cary for more patriotism in our schools. 
It is printed in bold-face type, and has the ring to 
it that will wake up some apathetic schoolmasters 
who think they have no unusual duty to perform 
in these war times. 

There is something doing in the student body of 
Disgusted with the 


absence of any marked exhibition of patriotism by 


the University of Wisconsin. 


the head of the institution, or by the regents, or by 
the faculty, the students have formed a loyalty 
league, are putting out pledge cards, and intend to 
do their “bit” in showing the world that our great 
institution of learning is not truly represented in 
the acts and savings of La Follettes, the Nelsons, 
or Mr. Peace Lochner. Go to it, boys, and check 
If a 
Americans are substituted for some of the chilly 
Ph.D.’s doubtful of attitude 


present war, old Wisconsin will be better off. So 


up every faculty member. few red-blooded 


now their on the 


say we all of us! 
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Education takes on a new angle as seen in Mr. 
Stewart Schrimshaw’s article on the apprentice 
Read it. 


O’Shea again greets Journal 


system in this issue. 
Professor M. S. 
this 


problem of the day with schoolmasters—the war 


readers in number. He touches the living 


and the schools. 


SHALL THE GERMAN LANGUAGE BE RE- 
TAINED IN OUR SCHOOLS? 
Horicon and Stoughton are the latest Wisconsin 
cities to wipe out the German language. 


Many have gone before and others are to follow. 


Right or wrong, it cannot be stopped. <A de- 
ceived and outraged American people _ finally 


awakening to the endless meshes of the propaganda 
of an enemy nation, and, regardless of the “kultur” 
or any other benefit which may result from the 
teaching of German, have decided to do away with 
a large part of that propaganda as represented in 
the teaching of the Hun dialect in our schools. 
America is just opening its eves. The astound- 
ing revelations of the secret service of this country 
in showing how vast and almost endless has been 
the work of German spies and propagandists has 
caused a reaction that no academic argument can 
overcome, 
Think of 


compelling every child from the first grade to take 


Wisconsin’s metropolis practically 


a foreign language—and that language German! 
In its last analysis such a requirement is only a 
But 


The Milwaukee school hoard 


part of the enemy’s insidious propaganda. 
now it must stop. 
has adopted the recommendation of Supt. Potter 
to eliminate the subject from the grades. 
163 cities of the United States with a population 
of 25,000 or over, only nineteen teach foreign 
languages below the seventh grade. 

The schools of this country cannot be American- 


ized too soon! 
PRYING TEACHERS LOOSE. 
Not 


applying to us for teachers 


long ago a normal school president in 
was informed there 


were no available candidates, as all the good ones 
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such as he might want were under contract. 

His reply was, “Well, then we shall be obliged 
to pry one loose somewhere.” 

His remark is quite pertinent to the present sit- 
uation. With an increasing number of vacancies 
in all lines of teaching and a steadily decreasing 
number of available candidates, the moral ques- 
tion arises as to whether we shall apply the normal 
president’s rule of “prying them loose.” Certain 
it is there has been more of it this fall than in 
years before. Right or wrong, school boards short 
of teachers have gone out stealing and with higher 
salaries tempted many to resign their positions. 

Whatever the moral phase of the subject, market 
conditions seem to prevail and the dollar appears 
to hold sway over contract obligations. The school 
that 


teacher seventy-five dollars a month must not be 


board is paying the experienced science 
surprised to have a more liberal board offer ninety 
dollars. This condition means a readjustment 
upon a purely commercial basis, which is to be 
deplored: and yet, what are we going to do about 
it? The inevitable law of supply and demand is 
working in the teaching field now just as it is 
always operating in the industrial world. 

Things are not as they were. We are at war. 
Hundreds of thousands of laborers have been with- 
drawn from the productive fields. War is waste. 
Upon those left devolves the additional duty of 
caring for the non-producers and supplying the 
products the latter waste in warfare. 

Let school boards remember these conditions and 
share with our country the inconveniences to which 
It will be 


found necessary in some schools to abandon some 


they are put in supplying teachers. 


departments as has already been done; such as 
domestic science, manual training, athletics, and 
agriculture. 
Wrong, you say. Very true, but the condition 
must be met. There is no help for it. If war is 
what Sherman said it was, the “prying loose” of a 
few teachers need not be viewed by comparison as 


a very great calamity. 
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PROFESSOR M. V. O'SHEA COMMENTS ON 


THE WAR 


AND SCHOOLS 


OUR COUNTRY PUT TO THE TEST. 


Before our country engaged in war it was quite 
the fashion to complain about the inefficiency of 
our government and the lack of unity and devotion 
of our people. One could hear persons on any 
street corner, in any reception room, on any over- 
land train, or in any other place where people do 
congregate and air their opinions, declare that if 
America should enter the war, years would pass 
before it could make any headway. But what have 
recent events shown regarding our ability to acgom- 
plish big tasks on short notice? It has been eight 
months since war was declared. Millions of men 
capable of bearing arms have been registered, and 
the important facts regarding the capabilities of 
each one have been gained. There has been prac- 
tically no opposition to compulsory service, though 
in other countries violent resistance has been of- 
fered to the plan of compelling men to go to war. 
The men who have been drafted have accepted the 
summons willingly and eyen cheerfully. It is 
within bounds to say that at no time in the history 
of the world has such a momentous event occurred 
with such little ill-feeling or disturbance. Many 
persons among us appear not to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this unprecedented phenomenon. 

During the few months since war was declared 
the whole nation has become organized and mobil- 
ized. Facilities for the training of men who have 
been drafted and for equipping them for war activ- 
ities have been developed on a scale which has 
astonished even men who are accustomed to the 
accomplishment of immense feats of construction, 
engineering and manufacturing under pressure. 
Yesterday this great nation was absorbed wholly in 
peaceful pursuits. Practically every citizen was 
engaged, in enterprises of his own choosing; he 
conducted himself in a manner that pleased him- 
self and he spent his resources according to the 
appeal of his own personal pleasures. 

How is it today? The writer has come in con- 
tact during the past few months with many per- 
sons in various walks of life and he has not found 
one who is not devoting himself in some measure 
to the interests of the nation in its hour of need. 
The typical American is no longer thinking pri- 


marily of himself or his family or his relatives; he 
is thinking of the nation. He is not saving or 
spending mainly with regard to his own present or 
future welfare; he is contributing all that he can 
spare above what is required to keep body and soul 
together to sustain the nation in its struggle to 
secure freedom for all men in every land. It is the 
common thing to see men and women, who, up 
until a few months ago, were pursuing individual- 
istic ends principally, devoting themselves com- 
pletely now to altruistie and nationalistic ends. 
Every one whom the writer knows is giving freely 
of his resources not only to support the nation but 
also to support.a number of charitable and humane 
enterprises. 

And we feel as keenly for the distressed people 
of every nation as we do for those who are now or 
may in the future be in need in our country. Crit- 
ics Of American life before the war maintained 
that we were supremely selfish. Recent events 
have shown that now when the crisis is upon us 
the American people are supremely unselfish. 

We have heard a great deal about the inefficiency 
of the American government; but note what it has 
accomplished in a few months. It has raised and 
is training a vast army; it has made a survey of all 
the resources of the country and of all the kinds of 
work that must be carried forward if the nation is 
to win in its conflict, and it has assigned men to 
the 


fitness. Heretofore when nations have summoned 


various activities, each according to his special 


men, they have placed them all on the firing line; 
they have not attempted to provide for the needs 
of agriculture, or manufacturing, or transportation 
and other work essential to the welfare of the 
nation. Again, it is carrving out a program of 
building ships for the air and the water which is 
overwhelming in its immensity. And more impor- 
tant than all clse—and certainly more difficult 

has been the solution of economic problems such as 
the control of food and of fuel, and in general the 
prevention of the exploitation of the people by 
those who can take advantage of great crises for 
their personal gain. In earlier wars profiteers 
made themselves enormously rich at the expense of 
those who were not so fortunately situated ; but our 
nation now has this matter under control, and it is 
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safeguarding the interest and welfare of those who 
could not protect themselves. 

It would require many pages merely to enumer- 
ate the movements which have been started since 
the war the purpose of which is to give force to our 
arms, to protect our soldiers, and to safeguard the 
rights of all citizens. How can any healthy- 
minded individual contemplate the aims and pur- 
poses of our country in this struggle and its meth- 
ods of prosecuting the war and of protecting the 
welfare of the people under the stress and strain of 
the conflict, and not have unbounded respect, loy- 
alty and admiration for his native Jand? 

PATRIOTISM IN SCHOOLS. 

If there was ever a time in any nation when it 
should be easy to lead pupils to have a cordial and 
loyal feeling for their native land, such a time has 
been reached in this country at the present moment. 
Even young children can now be made to realize 
what my country means. ‘They can be readily led 
to see evidences of their country in action all about 
them. 
fact that one’s country is a very real entity, that 
every citizen is profited by association with others, 
that without a country which thinks for the indi- 


Every day events occur which impress the 


vidual and helps protect him he would be at the 
mercy of those who are stronger or keener than he. 

This war is being fought more for the safety and 
well-being of the children who are now growing up 
than for the adults who are bearing the burdens; 
and young people should be made to realize this 
fact up to the limit of their understanding. They 
may not grasp the full import of this war at the 
outset. At first glance it may seem that we could 
have avoided our troubles by staying at home. 
Persons of very limited vision are apt to think 
that there is no danger until the enemy is at the 
gate. If they cannot see a foe, they conclude that 
he does not exist. Their impulses lead them to 
defend themselves only when they are directly 
attacked. They cannot interpret the actions of the 
enemy who is making preparation for the assault 
to come, so they say, “Let us stay at home and 
mind our own business.” There are a few shallow- 
minded persons who are still saying this in our 
country. But fortunately children are plastic, and 
under skillful teaching they can be made to com- 
prehend why the present is the time to settle the 
question as to whether or not men shall be free. 
And the essential lesson for the child to learn is 
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that this is a contest between individual freedom 
of thought and of action on the one side and of 
subjection to arbitrary authority in mind and body 
on the other side. The teacher can lead her pupils 
to grasp the idea of individual liberty and how im- 
measurably better it is for one to live in, a land of 
freedom than in a land of serfdom. These are the 
times to make the rising generation in America 
feel the full force of the ideals of liberty as con- 
trasted with bondage so that they will be loyal 
defenders of freedom when their turn comes to 
support the principles of democracy against those 
of autocracy. 
: LOYALTY. 
A year ago any one might have said almost any- 
government or any of its 


representatives or its activities. Today it is differ- 


thing he chose about our 


ent. Now aman must proclaim his loyalty to the 
We have heard 
malcontents complain because they cannot now 


government or hold his tongue. 


condemn everything and everybody in the govern- 
ment as freely as they have done heretofore. Hypo- 
chondriaes live on fault-finding and condemnation 
of everyone in a conspicuous position. Now when 
the scope of their fault-finding is limited, they 
grumble under their breath and pose as martyrs. 
The success of the nation demands that all its 
energies be totalized and directed upon the enemy. 
Treasonable utterances tend to weaken the nation, 
for those who are affected by such utterances be- 
come suspicious of the government. They hold 
back and block progress when they ought to push 
forward with all their energy. The man who voices 
antagonism to the nation when it is in conflict is a 
friend of the enemy. He cannot remain a citizen 
of the nation and be its enemy at the same time. 
Citizenship implies protection by the nation on the 
one side and loyalty to the nation on the other side. 
A man cannot accept the advantages of citizenship 
and at the same time do all he can to weaken the 
nation. If he cannot support the country in its 
need, he ought to get out of it or at least he must 
keep silent. In reality he is not loyal if he remains 
silent, for the reason that if he is not a helper he 
He is either an asset or a liability. 
They want to 


is a hindrance. 
Such persons are essentially selfish. 
get all they can themselves by living in a free 
country where they are given opportunity to pursue 
their own ends and use their talents for the ad- 
vancement of their own interest, but they will do 
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nothing for the group in return for these advan- 
tages. 
NEW PROBLEMS TO SOLVE. 
As these lines are being written, the national 
congress is considering new measures designed to 
increase the power of the nation in its war pro- 
gram. Every fair-minded man and woman will 
readily acquiesce in every proposal, no matter how 
much sacrifice it will require, if it promises to in- 
crease the efficiency and add to the protection and 
the comfort of our army and our navy and our air 
fleet. There is one measure in particular which is 
being urged by some persons and a few organiza- 
tions in our country which will be of particular 
It is proposed to draft all 


boys as soon as they become nineteen years of age 


interest to teachers. 
and send them to training camps. If such a pro- 
gram should be adopted it would practically re- 
move all boys from colleges, universities and tech- 
nical schools. If such a proceeding were necessary 
for the successful prosecution of the present war, 
every loyal person would endorse it and help to 
carry it into effect. But it is not apparent now 
that such a measure is necessary or wise, and until 
it appears that it is imperative educational men 
and women should do all within their power to 
keep boys in the higher educational institutions 
until they reach the age of twenty-one. It must be 
remembered that there is a future to be provided 
for. There will be more problems requiring the 
highest type of intellectual training to solve three 
years from now than there were three years ago. 
The world must be reconstructed; and who will 
direct the reconstructing process if the boys are 
withdrawn from our higher institutions before 
they have had any training in engineering, agri- 
culture, medicine, general science, economics and 
so on? There will be an unprecedented demand 
for men who must understand how to restore what 
the world has lost. 
leaders for the upbuilding of her own life; she 


America must not only supply 


must also respond to the appeal which will inevi- 
tably come from the Old World for men who can 
mend a disrupted civilization. It will be as neces- 
sary for America to help to restore the world when 
the great conflict ceases as it is now necessary to 
support the nations that are fighting so that free- 
dom shall not perish from the earth. 

The warring nations of Europe now realize the 
misstep that was taken when they practically put 


an end to higher education at the opening of the 
war. Educational men in those countries have 
been advising America to maintain its schools of 
every grade and not to call boys from high schools 
and colleges until it becomes imperative for the 
safety of the nation to do so. There are those who 
desire to take advantage of the present disturbance 
in the world to convert America into a military 
nation with a great standing army in time of peace. 
Against such a movement every educator should 
protest. If, at the conclusion of the present strug- 
gle the question of a permanent peace is unsettled 
then it may be prudent to make preparation for a 
possible future struggle, but it would be disastrous 
at the present time to anticipate such a need. Some 
among us are saying that when peace finally comes 
Americans will have no heart for the development 
of great military establishments, so we must de- 
velop them now. But when calm is restored to the 
world again the judgment of our people will be 
more sane than it can be at the present moment 
If the counsel of those who are not thinking of the 
needs of the moment but of a military nation in 
the future should be followed, the character of our 
life would be fundamentally changed and the prin- 
cipal objectives and -ideals of our edueational work 
up to this time would be sacrificed. 

Whatever is necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war we are now in must be provided un- 
stintedly and whole-heartedly, but any military re- 
quirement not directed toward present needs and 
which will prevent boys from completing courses in 
the university, the technical schools and the normal 
schools must be withheld for the future welfare of 
our country. 


THE MORAL PROBLEMS OF WAR. 

During the last decade teachers, principals and 
superintendents of schools in every part of the 
country have been combating the smoking of cigar- 
ettes by pupils in the high school, with the result 
But there 


The air is filled with 


that the evil has been greatly reduced. 
are signs of a relapse now. 
requests for tobacco for the soldiers, and high- 
school students are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to defend the use of cigarettes. 

In past vears this Journal has urged the com- 
plete expulsion of smoking from the high school, 
and school men have supported us in our efforts; 
but some of them are now asking whether the 
cigarette has not been unjustly condemned, con- 
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sidering what good it is doing for the soldiers. No, 
the evil influences of the cigarette when used by 
high-school boys has not been overstated; and the 
excessive use of cigarettes by men in the army, on 
the authority of the surgeon general of England, 
unfits them for vigorous training and endurance in 
But the cigarette is undoubtedly a com- 
fort to the soldier who is living a life of extreme 


service. 

hardship. Tobacco reduces sensitiveness to mud 
and cold and irritation; and then the soldier is out 
in the open so much that the toxins derived from 
tobacco can be comparatively readily eliminated. 
But the situation is entirely different with the 
high-school boy who does not need to be made 
callous to physical hardships. Unfortunately the 
cigarette makes him insensitive to duty and indif- 
ferent to intellectual and moral ideals, and that’s 
Moreover, the 
high-school boy is within doors most of the time; 


the chief reason why it harms him. 


he is using his muscles but little and tobacco toxins 
disturb the finer processes of mind and body. In 
the case of the soldier, intricate motor and mental 
processes are not of so much consequence; his work 
indifference to 
It may be help- 
ful to him to reduce his sensitiveness to annoying 
conditions and so the cigarette may very well be of 
The inference, though, that be- 
cause it is serviceable to the soldier in the field it 


demands rather endurance and 


physical discomfort and distress. 


real advantage. 


will be of like service to the high-school boy is 
absurd. 
COMPENSATIONS. 
[n all previous wars the moral tone of the nation 
When a 
nation is passing through a great crisis, the ordi- 
nary inhibitions and restraints are relaxed. Self- 
Always when there 
is widespread excitement elemental impulses come 


has been lowered, at least temporarily. 


indulgence tends to increase. 


to the front among a large proportion of the people 
affected. Under such conditions, persons of all 
ages yield to seductions which they would success- 
fully resist under conditions of quiet and calm and 
composure, 

We have not yet felt the disintegrating effect of 
the war on morals in this country. But our leaders 
well appreciate the tendency in this respect, and 
every effort is being made to safeguard the moral 
life of our people. The soldier, who in all times 
has in a measure been released from the ordinary 
moral requirements of the civilian, is being helped 
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to keep himself in hand and to maintain the stand- 
ards of conduct which he observed in his home 
community before he became a soldier. Every 
person interested in social welfare and in the well- 
being of the soldier in particular ought to support 
the government and the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus and all other organiza- 
tions and groups that are working to stabilize the 
emotions and the moral life of the soldier by filling 
his leisure hours with wholesome amusements and 
occupations. ‘he moral problems of war can never 
be solved by exhortation merely, or by warning 
men of the danger that will overtake those who in- 
dulge their impulses; they can be solved only by 
filling the leisure hours with activities, and espe- 
cially with amusements which will gratify the in- 
stincts which otherwise will find expression in il- 
legitimate ways. 

But there are compensations for the disadvan- 
tages of war. The daily regimen of the soldier 
helps to stabilize his passionate nature. His vigor- 
ous physical training, his contact with men of high 
ideals and self-control fully offset the evils of a 
more or less irresponsible life. Testimonials come 
from the camps‘ to the effect that the soldier who 
has been in training three months is in better con- 
dition than when he left home and that with but 
comparatively few exceptions he is adjusting him- 
self to the new social situation and learning how 
to keep his impulses in check. We have succeeded 
in solving this problem more successfully than has 
ever been done in any time or place heretofore ; and 
every fair-minded man and woman in America 
should aid in this work in every way possible either 
in actual service or in the contribution of resources 
to the full measure of their ability. 


An Iowa farmer says he can make sole leather 
of corn stalks. Cows have been doing that same 
thing for many ages. 


ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 


Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 
not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 
for seals before sending in your requests. 
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REFLECTIONS ON “THE TEACHER WHO WAS HERE LAST YEAR.” 


[ have thought the matter over from beginning to the end; 

I have hoped to see things changing for they really need to mend ; 
[ have worried and I’ve fretted till I’ve almost reached despair. 
I suppose I’m overanxious and I really shouldn’t care, 

For however bad conditions are, and they are surely tough, 

I’m slowly bringing better ones and that is plain enough ; 

But of all the sorry failures on this mundane sphere, 

The saddest is the “Teacher who was here last year.” 


It grieves me sore to say it, but, of course, I’m not to blame; 
The way these children read and speli is nothing but a shame. 
They can not add nor multiply—they can not do a thing, 

But act like little savages or monkeys on a string. 

And then the shape this building’s in is really a disgrace, 

So when the superintendent comes I have to hide my face. 
That there could be a school like this is very, very queer, 

But I lay it to the “Teacher who was here last year.” 


Of course, I can not hope to do so very much of good; 
I’d like to have things better and I’d de it if I could. 
The people do not understand, they can’t appreciate 
The sorry state their school was in because I came too late. 
They seem to think that I should make it over all at once: 
Because I can not do, they think I am a dunce. 
The ungrateful wretches want a change and so I greatly fear 
That soon Ill be the “Teacher who was here last year.” 
C. B. STANLEY. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. LET US SMILE. 


SRE NTR ate tame rm or 





And the ery that is now raised for freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press is raised by per- 
sons who have enjoyed those freedoms and been 
judged guilty of abusing them. What they de- 
mand, apparently, is the right to continue to cir- 
culate utterances that have been held inimical to 
the interests of the community. They demand not 
only freedom of speech, but freedom from the con- 
sequences of speech. They cry not for liberty, but 
for immunity from the responsibilities of liberty. 
They expect to be not only free, but privileged, 
exempt, irresponsible, and protected by some holy 
right of sanctuary in a temple of established free- 
dom which they shall be free to defile-—Harvey 
O'Higgins in the December Century. 

Warden—Have you ever been in any European 
jail? 

Prisoner—No! My motto has always been to 
see America first. 


The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making life worth while, 
That costs the least and does the most, 
Is just a pleasant smile; 

The smile that bubbles from a heart 
That loves its fellow men 

Will drive away the cloud of gloom 
And coax the sun again; 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, 
With manly kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollars 
And it doesn’t cost a cent. 


A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 

We have recently perfected a system of card 
index records for schools and contracted for the 
manufacture of an elastic filing cabinet of superior 
quality to contain them. They should be installed 
in every system of schools. Write for descriptive 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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A NEW PHASE OF EDUCATION AS SEEN THROUGH THE AP- 
PRENTISESHIP SYSTEM 


Stewart SorrmsHaw, State Supervisor of Apprenticeship, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 


Definition of Apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship is the oldest and, at the same 
time, the newest method of training the industrial 
worker. As the high school provides the avenue to 
opportunity in the professional world, taking care 
of approximately ten per cent of the population, 
so apprenticeship affords the avenue to opportunity 
in the industrial world of the ninety per cent who, 
for whatever reasons, are not able to avail them- 
selves of so-called “secondary education.” 

Apprenticeship may be defined as that character 
of employment in which the emplove receives his 
remuneration in two forms, namely, (a) money, 
(b) training and instruction in the trade, craft or 
business in which he is engaged. Legal apprentice- 
ship (the only kind recognized in Wisconsin) is 
that which, through means of a written contract, 
defines for the minor who is learning to become a 
mechanic, both the schedule of pay, and the amount 
of training and instruction to be given for his 
services. Such apprenticeship contracts define the 
obligations of both the minor and his employer 
and are approved and maintained in equity by the 
state. 

Problem of Apprenticeship. 

Apprentices sacrifice a part of the wages which 
they might earn as handymen and unskilled helpers 
for the sake of all-round training as mechanics 
But when they have successfully completed their 
apprenticeship they command wages two or three 
times as great as those of unskilled workmen, and 
Modern 


apprenticeship grows out of the great need for 


their services are greatly in demand. 
better mechanics. We can no longer depend upon 
Europe for our skill, and even if we could, there is 
the obligation to train the vouths of our own 
country. 

The value of our citizenship, moreover, is en 
hanced by the training, discipline, and intelligence 
of the young workers, and this is the surest basis of 
‘industrial peace. The problem of apprenticeship 
involves four main elements, namely, (1) the de- 
sire on the part of the employers to take appren- 
tices, (2) the attitude of the parents to their boys 
learning a trade, (3) the desire on the part of the 


boys to learn a trade, and (4) a willingness on the 
part of the workmen to impart to the apprentices 
the knowledge they have of the trade. The whole 
problem, then, is one of adjusting human relations, 
and is, to a considerable extent, at the present time, 
a matter of dealing with attitudes of mind. 

The apprenticeship svstem of generations ago, 
which many of us have heard of but indirectly, 
failed principally, with the changing of industrial 
methods, because of the lack of proper administra- 
tion. Since the old medieval guild, which con- 
trolled apprenticeship of the earlier day, dis- 
appeared there have been various attempts on both 
the side of employers and on the side of trade 
unions to control apprenticeship. In either case it 
means failure ultimately. Joint, or impartial con- 
trol, is essential to the suecess of any apprentice- 
ship scheme. Joint control, however, usually ends 
in conflict between employer and employes, conse- 
quently, in the last analysis, some sort of impartial 
supervision must be enjoined. Wisconsin has 
recognized this principle and, through a recent law 
(Chapter 133, Laws of Wisconsin, 1915) has pro- 
vided for state control and supervision of appren- 
ticeship. 


Apprenticeship Legislation. 

This law establishes the injunction that all 
learners of a trade, craft, or business, who are 
minors over sixteen years of age shall be inden- 
tured, that is, put under written agreement. Up 
to the age of eighteen years he must attend school 
for related trade instruction five hours per week, 
for which time he is paid the regular rate of wages, 
forfeiting three hours’ pay from his wages for 
every hour he is absent without good cause. The 
total period for both school and shop must not ex- 
ceed 55 hours per week, except that overtime is 
permitted after the eighteenth birthday, to the ex- 
tent of thirty hours a month, providing that for 
such time the pay is at the rate of time and one- 
half. 

For violation of contract by either party, there 
is liability of a fine from one dollar to one hundred 
dollars. However, the tie is not so hard and fast 
as to amount to involuntary servitude, for any 
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indenture may be annulled by the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconisn upon application of either 
party and good cause shown. 

The Industrial Commission is charged with the 
administration of the law and is given authority 
to make necessary investigations, fix reasonable 
classifications, and to issue rules and regulations, 
and general or special orders as are necessary to 
carry out the intent of the law. 


Administration, 

The effectiveness of the law depends as much on 
the method of its administration as it does upon 
the nature of its text, as a statement of facts will 
suggest. An employer cannot be compelled by the 
law to have an apprentice, but should he have one, 
then he must be subject to the provisions of the 
law. The problem of administration, obviously, is 
two-fold, namely, first, to induce employers to have 
apprentices, and second, to see that such appren- 
tices learn their trades under the conditions con- 
templated by law. Moreover, the solution does not 
remain solely with the employer, for there is the 
consideration of the boy himself, his parents, the 
teacher and the fellow who works near him in the 
shop. All must co-operate in making this impor- 
tant period of a boy’s life successful. 

It is necessary to classify the occupations and 
trades at which boys may be apprenticed, to draw 
up trade schedules, and to get working arrange- 
ments between employers’ associations and trade 
unions. After apprenticeship arrangements are 
established and in operation, the work has but just 
begun, for it is very necessary to supervise the 
apprentices, adjust their disputes, see their agree- 
ment is fulfilled, ete. 

The form for the agreement is the result of con- 
siderable deliberation and many conferences of em- 
ployers and employes. It is a uniform blank which 
can be adapted for all trades. ‘The formal state- 
ment appears on the first page, the text of the law 
on the second, and on the third, entitled “Exhibit 
A,” space for the trade content according to the 
occupation. 

In order to get a satisfactory standard schedule 
for any individual trade or industry, it is necessary 
to consult those engaged in that particular trade, 
on both the side of the emplover and the employe. 
The printing trade may be cited as an example. 
For this industry there was instituted a state com- 
mittee, represented on the employer’s side through 


a newspaper office and two jobbing offices. One of 
the job shops represented the non-union or so- 
called “open-shop” employer. On the side of the 
employes there were three members of the Typo- 
graphical Union. After several conferences the 
trade schedule, with standard rules for printer 
apprentices in Wisconsin, received the unanimous 
approval of the committee. This was presented 
for consideration to the Industrial Commission 
and received official adoption. Similarly goes on 
the work for other trades. Such methods result in 
the determination of rules and regulations which 
are practicable and, moreover, enforceable. 

The conditions to be met vary, essentially, from 
one industry to another. In some lines of work, 
such as bricklaying, it may be requisite to teach 
the whole trade to each apprentice, which in other 
lines, i. @., engraving, it may be neither desirable 
nor feasible to teach all branches of the trade. 
While in a machine shop, it may be possible to 
specify the length of time to be spent at the differ- 
ent machines, and to eall for a rotation of the 
apprentices, in the building trades this is entirely 
impossible. The essential thing is that the boy 
shal] be assured that the greater percentage of his 
time will be spent at the work of his trade, and 
that he will not be exploited. The length of time 
required to master the trade in some cases may be 
several years, while a single year may suffice for 
others. Such are questions of fact which the In- 
dustrial Commission, necessarily close to industry. 
is in a position to determine, hence the obligation 
of the Commission to administer the law. 


Re-Introducing Apprenticeship to Industry. 

It follows from what has been previously stated 
that the law is an advisory one: to make the stat- 
ute effective, therefore, there must be a definite 
educational campaign. Every emplover of three 
or four skilled men is a prospect. How the pros- 
pects are to be reached, and how they can be in- 
duced to take on a new product—if we may so 
term the apprenticeship svstem—is obviously a 
problem of administration. 

Naturally the watchword with this, as with all 
successful enterprises, is co-operation. First, then, 
in promoting apprenticeship it is necessary to get 
the co-operation not only of the employers, but also 
of the trade unions. This, of course, can only be 
done by cultivating the acquaintance of both. 
Through the organizations of both sides, oppor- 
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tunities to explain the law and present the new 
system are sought, as well as taken, when offered 
(so far as it is possible). As many people are 
reached as possible who would be directly affected 
by the law. In these busy days, circulars and com- 
munications are not of much avail. This the busi- 
ness man knows, and he gets trained salesmen to 
do personal solicitation. In the same way must the 
state proceed to deliver its wares in a direct way. 
To accomplish this, employers are called together 
in meetings to discuss the apprenticeship phase of 
their industry. Clearly, it would be useless to call 
in machinists to discuss the problems of a printer, 
therefore, it is necessary to confine the meetings to 
those of a given trade. Sometimes the employers 
are met in conventions. This is good, but it is in- 
significant in effect as compared with the efficacy 
of gatherings of tradesmen in their own city. In 
the latter case, there is more opportunity to pre- 
sent the direct application and to call forth more 
concentrated attention. Of course, when employ- 
ers cannot be met in groups they are seen individu- 
ally, so far as it is possible. 

The method, designedly, is to work first the 
trades in which apprenticeship has been estab- 
lished by tradition, and then subsequently to study 
the peculiar conditions of the new specialized in- 
dustries after apprenticeship in the other trades 
has been standardized. 

Present Accomplishments. 


A few years ago there were no recorded appren- 
tices in the state. Today there are more than a 
thousand and, in spite of war conditions, the in- 
stitution is growing, but what is better than a mere 
increase in numbers, which the writer believes is 
not the most essential thing at this juncture, is the 
fact that conditions are being standardized for the 
boys in the various occupations. 

A few of the trades which have worked out the 
apprenticeship relation satisfactorily are: Brick- 
layers, barbers, plasterers, printers, blacksmiths, 
hoilermakers, electricians, engravers, lithographers, 
machinists, moulders, patternmakers, toolmakers, 
and wireworkers. Others are in the process. 

Records of the apprentices in any given city’ are 
kept by the local director of the vocational school, 
and the complete record of all apprentices in the 
office of the Industrial Commission at Madison. 

The most successful apprenticeships have been 
entered into at the age of sixteen and seventeen. 


[December 


When the boy starts at the age of eighteen or over, 
he may possibly reach his majority before he has 
completed his term, and unless the boy has a good 
moral background, he will take advantage of his 
majority, and quit for more money. Another con- 
sideration is the inability to discipline the older 
busy times, apprentices are greatly 
Their action in 


boy. In 
tempted to jump their contracts. 
this regard reflects the status of their moral train- 
ing and is a strong argument for more of the sys- 
tem. Apprenticeship acts as a form of discipline, 
and the contract that the apprentices make should 
afford greater opportunity for educating the youth 
of the country to realize the necessity and sacred- 
The fact that a boy may break 
his agreement is no reason, therefore, that agree- 
With the efforts 
of the vocational schools a marked improvement in 
the matter of sticking to contracts is noticeable. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that, by 


ness of contract. 


ments should cease to be made. 


actual interview of the boys who were eligible for 
apprenticeship in three small industrial cities, 
seventy per cent of them expressed a willingness to 
accept the conditions necessary to learn the trade 
they wanted. With the boys entering the trades 
according to their desires and fitness a significant 
step would be accomplished in preventing some of 
our current labor maladjustments. 


Relation to Vocational Schools. 
While apprenticeship is a problem of industry, 
Both 
Along with 
the work of the Industrial Commission must al- 


it is co-ordinately a problem of education. 
points of view must be considered. 


wavs go that of vocational education. 

The vocational schools in Wisconsin make a 
necessary auxiliary to the system. They are the 
center of operations for apprenticeship in each 
industrial city. The directors of these schools are 
informed on the apprenticeship law and its admin- 
istration, ete., and efforts are consciously made by 
the Commission to put both the employers and the 
parents in the habit of going to the vocational 
school for information on apprenticeship. 

Apprenticeship, as understood by the writer, 
particularly in view of the Wisconsin program, is 
the “keystone” of the modern industrial educational 
The time is not far distant when prac- 
tically all minors engaged in industry will be con- 
sidered apprentices, and why should they not? The 
big question is how are we to give the young work- 


scheme. 
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ers proper education. Can it be done in the con- 
ventional schools? Obviously not, for they are not 
equipped for the part-time schooling, neither do 
they have, by tradition or experience, the essentials 
for the proper training of the industrial worker. 
Education for industrial workers must have indus- 
trial content. Apprenticeship provides it. The 
vocational schools supplement it. When a boy 
leaves the conventional schools he is taken in hand 
by the vocational school. He is prepared for 
apprenticeship ; given to understand the sacredness 
of contract ; taught the theory of his vocation; he 
is schooled for the next step; his eyes are opened, 
and his power of appreciation is deepened ; and his 
opportunity for advancement is made easy, where- 
as, deprived of such opportunity he might never 
see the sunrise of possibility opened up to him. 

The reader may inquire as to what this appren- 
ticeship actually means to society. The answer is 
that, among other things, it provides trained 
mechanics, fosters intelligent citizenship, develops 
efficient producers, makes wiser consumers, and 
ameliorates the problem of unemployment, by in- 
creasing opportunity, for, since apprenticeship 
provides adequate trade training, the boy’s powers 
of adaptation are greatly increased, and instead of 
knowing how to do one thing only he can work at 
While ‘an 
apprenticeship system is not a panacea for all our 
industrial evils, nevertheless it will eradicate some 
of the fundamental ones, and more especially in 
conjunction with the vocational schools. 


any one of a number of operations. 


These 
schools in Wisconsin do actually teach the meaning 
of apprenticeship, and prepare eligible boys to 
enter into the contract relation. 

Again let it be reiterated that the schooling 
feature of the apprenticeship system is one of prime 
importance. It is in the school where the boy 
learns the language of his trade, to acquire the 
ability to read and make shop drawings, to acquaint 
himself with related arithmetic, to learn of safety, 
of personal hygiene, and of citizenship; in the 
school it is where the apprentice can broaden his 
point of view, and even learn to appreciate some 
of the problems of his employer. It is in the voca- 
tional school where the boy learns the dignity, the 
opportunity and the meaning of being trained for 
life’s work. This five hours per week of school 
instruction or eight, as the case may be, is an in- 
vestment which people are beginning to realize is 


to yield relatively the largest returns of any invest- 
ment for citizenship. 

The effects which already are becoming apparent 
in some cities of Wisconsin, through this legal- 
apprenticeship, inspires one with confidence for 
the future welfare of American industry and its 
citizenship. 


SAILOR POETICS FROM “OUR NAVY.” 
The gallant Clown Prince 

Starts out after France; 

Returns in the evening 

With a kick in the stern sheets. 


The brave Clown Prince 
Starts out so well; 
As far as we go 


He can now go to (deleted by censor). 


When the croowell war is over 

And peace steps in so serene 

His Majesty, the Clown Prince, 

Will have no crown upon his bean. 

(“Make him wear a brown derby, 
the big boob.” ) 


A LAWYER'S VERSATILITY. 

It seems that a lawyer 1s something of a me- 
chanic. He can file a bill, split a hair, chop logic, 
dovetail an argument, make an entry, get up a 
ease, frame an indictment, impanel a jury, put 
them in a box, bore a court, chisel a client, and 
other like things. 


THE BILIOUS LIFE. 
A loafer loafs, a singer sings, 
A giver’s known for giving. 
3ut livers are eccentric things 
That make life not worth living. 


ZIMMERS’ BOOK ON TEACHING BOYS AND 
GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. 

This book is getting a nation-wide reputation and 
we are filling orders daily from all over the coun- 
try. During the summer Supt. Zimmers revised 
and enlarged the first edition. It is the greatest 
help to the teacher of anything on the subject in a 
quarter of a century. Cloth, 30c; paper, 20c; 
postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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BREAKING THE LOCK-STEP 


J. K. Roperts, Superintendent of the Fond du Lae City Schools. 


HE underlying principle of any institution 
When 


the idea of service is lost sight of, and the 


worthy of public esteem is “Service.” 


institution is governed by tradition or is managed 
for the sake of self-glorification, it has ceased to 
The 


American School System in spite of many defects 


improve and very likely has begun to fail. 


has stood the trial of time, partly because no one 
knew a better system and partly because of the 
honest endeavors of many sincere workers within 
its ranks to improve it. 

It has long been recognized that the system of 
grade or group promotion employed quite generally 
throughout the country is far from ideal and that 
it constitutes one of the most serious defects in the 
To be sure it is democratic in that 
But it 
individual 


school system. 


it treats all pupils alike. does not take 


into consideration differences among 
children and we know that individual differences 
exist. It tries to put all children through the same 
mold and we know that this cannot be done. In 
order to keep all children in regular grades, if a 
pupil fails in one or two important subjects, it 
compels that child to repeat the work of the entire 
grade and we know that this is unfair. 

promotion is known as the 


This method of 


“Lock-step” in education. It deadens the pupil’s 
courage, dwarfs his ambition, kills his interest in 
school work and crowds him out into the world 
to make his way, unprepared, a drifter, discouraged 
To this charge, 
we are all guilty in varying degrees. We 
We have rejoiced in 


with life when scarcely begun. 
have 
boasted much of our system. 
the fact that tradition has set us bounds by which 
to measure progress and justify our methods of 
procedure. We have too often forgotten that ours 
is a work of service to all children entrusted to our 
eare. The Fond du Lae scheme of promotion by 
individual subjects has as its highest regard the 
consideration of the individual. It breaks down all 
barriers to his progress and allows each one to take 
fullest 
capacity. 
as fast as he wants to, provided he is able to do so. 


advantage of ambition, capability and 


Under this scheme each pupil can go 


Pupils are promoted at any time of the year, 
the month, the week or the day even, if they have 
earried successfully the work in any subject be- 


tween their grade and the next grade and give 
evidence of that fact. This scheme was put into 
use in Fond du Lac following an investigation of 
conditions of retardation and over age two years 
ago. ‘This investigation showed that an unrea- 
sonable amount of retardation existed which was 
costing the city a great deal of money and wasting 
That spring, 
in 1916, pupils were promoted by subjects instead 


a lot of time for the school children. 


of by grades. Regular promotion cards were used 


as before, but on the back of the card was printed 
a schedule of grade subjects with a little square 
space opposite each subject name. The figure of 
the grade in black ink in the space indicated a 


promotion, and figure in red ink indicated a fail- 


ure. The promotion card was as follows: 
vhs Weserechteani ane is promoted to......grade...... 
school to whieh this card will secure admission 


upon presentation. Subjects are to be taken next 


year as indicated on the back of this card. Figures 
in red ink denote failure in that subject which is 
to be repeated. 

As a result of this promotion many pupils were 
no longer graded regularly, but were to take sub- 
jects in two grades according to success or failures 
in those subjects. ‘l'’o meet this situation a uniform 
program was provided so that all grades worked 
in the same subject at the same time. For instance, 
arithmetic was handled between 9:00 to 9:45. In 
the lower 
necessary, 9:00 to 9:30 was used and the remain- 


grades, when so much time was not 


ing 15 minutes were devoted to story telling, word 
drill, phonics, etc. Reading came between 10:00 
and 10:30. 9:45 to 10:00 was an optional period. 
In lower grades where reading classes were sec- 
tional, section “A” came from 10:00 to 10:15 and 
section “B” from 10:15 to 10:30. 

Pupils were graded according to amount of work 
carried in one grade or another and, as a rule, were 
seated in the room where the greater part of their 
work would be given. If a fifth grade pupil had 
to take fourth grade arithmetic, after the attend- 
ance was taken at nine o'clock, he went to the 
fourth grade room and returned to his own room 
at the close of the period. In passing, I should 
state that this shifting of pupils caused no con- 
fusion. 
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Having put this scheme into actual operation, it 
was decided, at the beginning of the fall term in 
1916, to allow pupils to earn promotion in in- 
dividual subjects whenever desired, provided it 
seemed advisable. Sometimes the initiative comes 
from the child, sometimes from the parent, and 
sometimes from the teacher: When from child or 
parent it is necessary, at times, to check this de- 
sire because of physical condition of the child. 
When it comes from the teacher, she calls up the 
mother and tells her that she, the teacher, feels 
sure that Susie or George, as the case may be, has 
the ability to do work in reading or something else, 
more rapidly than the regular group and that, if 
the parents will see that the child puts in extra 
time on this subject and if they will co-operate 
with her in helping the child, when the child has 
completed the work in this subject up to the next 
higher class, promotion will immediately be made. 
At once a new relationship has been established be- 
tween pupil, parent and school. Ambition is 
awakened in the pupil, interest in the school is 
aroused in both parent and child, co-operation is 
obtained from parents and the school has developed 
from a compulsory necessity to an opportunity. 

“Service” becomes the keynote of school work. 
In some instances, when pupils asked for special 
help at 8:30 and were told that the teacher had 
promised the time from 8:30 to 9:30, they asked 
if they could come at eight o’clock. For the’ true 
teacher, to help these bright, interested pupils is 
not work, but pleasure. And often when bright 
pupils had made special promotion, they gladly 
gave assistance, from their own time, to pupils in 
lower grades who were in need of help. This 
again is service. Nor does this scheme fail to 
benefit the backward, retarded pupil. 
every pupil, however backward, has some subject 
he likes. If he can be persuaded to make the effort 
to win special promotion in this and succeeds, he 


For nearly 


is won to a keener interest and better effort and 
his recovery is practically certain. Once again, 
service. 

As a result of this scheme in Fond du Lac, we 
find for nine and one-half months of the school 
year of 1916-1917 that special promotions have 
been made in 1749 instances, distributed as fol- 
lows: reading 460; spelling 394; arithmetic 156; 
language 151; geography 78; music 109; draw- 
ing 80; penmanship 220; physiology (an eighth 


grade subject) 24; history 77. In all these pro- 


motions, as far as has been recorded, in only two 
cases were promotions undeserved. At the close of 
the school year in 1917, there were 2512 pupils in 
grades one to eight inclusive. For, these pupils 
there were possible 18782 promotions, provided 
every child passed in every subject for which 
grades are given. Figuring on this basis of regular 
promotion we find a special promotion amounting 
to 9.3 per cent. For this same period, there were 
failures in 606 cases or 3.2 per cent. This excess 
of special promotion is interesting and shows a 
If we add to 18782 


regular promotions the 1749 special promotions 


balance on the right side. 


and use that number as the base in determining 
our percentage of promotion it gives 97 per cent, 
which is a high standard. 

The general effect has been good. Whenever a 
child has won special promotion in any subject an 
immediate response is noted in the rest of his work 
and general improvement felt. Whenever pupils 
have been promoted to the next grade it has been 
found that within six to eight weeks, they find 
their places among the brighter pupils in that 
grade in the subject in which promotion has been 
given. It might seem that the grade would be 
depleted of bright pupils because of their promo- 
tion to the grade above, but this is not so, for bright 
pupils from the grade below come up to fill their 
places. 

One may say that a pupil’s work will become 
scattered over several grades, but we have guarded 
against that by relying upon aroused interest in 
school work plus the principal’s advice to keep 
the work as near an alignment as possible and this 
year we are trying to grade up by special work and 
promotion in those subjects left last year. Last 
winter at midyear about thirty pupils were al- 
lowed to go to high school for one study each day. 
By the beginning of the present school year it was 
found that pupils in last year’s seventh grade had 
completed enough eighth grade subjects so that 59 
entered high school as high school students. They 
were given a special teacher and are making up 
the remaining eighth grade work and taking part 
high school subjects. Undoubtedly these pupils 
will finish high school in four years and thus for 
each of them a year’s time will be saved. Eighth 
grade pupils of this year’s class, in many instances, 
are already at work to make up one or more studies 
for the eighth grade second semester so that at 
midyear, they may be allowed to go to high school 
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for one or two studies each day. It can be seen 
readily that for these pupils there is no break be- 
tween grades and high school. In many instances 
pupils will enter high school on part time before 
leaving the eighth grade. In other words, before 
laying aside interests and attachments to the one, 
new interests in the other will be formed, new 
attachments created, new ties started which will 
draw and hold. 

Besides all this, by special attention and help, 
pupils who were failing were put on their feet and 
Some of this 


help was given by teachers and much of it by fellow 


saved from failure in 462 instances. 
pupils. For these pupils the horizon which was 
shadowed by prospective failure was tinged with a 
glow of success and we well know that nothing 
succeeds like success. Positive incentives and en- 
couragement lead to renewed ambition and greater 
effort in the future. 

As a result of this experiment we feel that we 
may safely say that we have greatly under-esti- 
mated the ability of the average child. We have 
heard much about the dull pupil and very little of 
the bright pupil, but a proper adjustment gives 
equal opportunity to all. Not to make equal 
progress certainly for all do not have equal ability 
in all lines, but a fair chance to make progress 
according to one’s ability; not being held back 
because others are slow, but having been shown 
the way, to be allowed to set his own pace to the 
We have learned also that children are more 
Kvi- 


goal. 
capable of self-direction than we thought. 
dently we have wasted a vast amount of time ex- 
plaining and demonstrating for the benefit of the 
few what was apparent to the many for, when 
started on the road to a special promotion, very 
little assistance was needed from the teacher. 

To such pupils compelled to travel the pace of 
the slow, class recitations must be a bore. Is it 
any wonder that bright, active minds, under such 
conditions, turn to mischief? Again we have 
learned that with these pupils interested in school 
work and working toward a goal, discipline has 
practically solved itself. The school has become 
a work shop, the schoolhouse a school home where 
the public, parents and teachers share a common 


interest in their service to childhood. 

“Dearest, do you think you could be happy with 
a man like me?” 

“Well, perhaps—if he wasn’t too much like 


way 199 
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SUPT. ERNEST ILER, Antigo 
One of Wisconsiu’s New City Superintendents 


A VETERAN SOLDIERER. 
Tired Tompkins—Won’t you give a veteran 
something to eat, ma’am ? 
Lady of the House—You a veteran? You were 
never a soldier, Ill be bound. 
Tired Tompkins—Lady, you do me an injustice. 
I have done nothin’ but soldier all me life. 


Quizzer—What’s the matter, old man? You 

look worried. 
Sizzer—I have cause to. I engaged a man to 

trace my pedigree. 

Wel!, what’s the trouble? 


been successful ? 


Quizzer Hasn’t he 


Sizzer—Successful! I should say he has? T’m 
paying him hush-money. 
THOSE SUPERIOR REPORT CARDS. 
Don’t make your printing bills so large! Save 


money by using our report cards—monthly, quar- 
terly or six-weeks periods. Samples and prices on 
request. For all grades of schools. The Parker 
Fdneatinne] Co.,. Madicon, Wis, 
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NO CANDY EATING FOR WEST HIGH GIRLS. 

Fifty-six girl students of the West High have 
signed the following pledge: 

“We, the undersigned, in order to help win the 
war, do hereby pledge to deprive ourselves of all 
candy between Monday, November 19, 1917, and 
January 30, 1918, inclusive, with such exceptions 
as are hereby specified. Thanksgiving, Christmas 
vacation and each individual’s birthday.” 

A committee consisting of the Misses Marian 
Haslam, chairman; Oa Graves, Lorraine DeMuth, 
Marie Van Erman and Irene Colburn drew up the 
pledge for the girls to sign. 

The West High is the first school in the city to 
adopt a plan of this kind.—Green Bay News. 

KFOOTVILLE GIRLS’ CLUB SUCCESS IN 
CANNING. 

The girls of the canning club in Footville, Rock 
county, have achieved an enviable record in the 
canning club work. Since their organization under 
the agricultural extension service of the University 
of Wisconsin, the thirteen members of the club 
have canned 27814, quarts of fruit and 62 glasses 
of jelly, and dried 6 quarts of fruit and vegetables. 
The president, Miss Mary Butts, heads the list with 
88 quarts of fruit and 20 glasses of jelly. All of 
the girls of the club are less than fifteen years old. 

DOING THEIR MITE. 

The children of the Little Grove school, better 
known as the Lamont school, are very enthusiastic 
in doing their bit for Uncle Sam and his soldier 
boys. ‘To date they have made four thousand gun- 
wipes, three dozen triangular bandages for the 
Unity Red Cross and collected over eight hundred 
pounds of waste paper for the Owen Red Cross, 
who are getting a carload ready for shipment. And 
besides the boys and girls are all using their spare 
moments in knitting articles of different sorts. 
Miss Viola Coey, of Unity, is the teacher and she 
and her pupils are given great credit for their 
patriotism and energy.—Colby Item. 





MAKING THE REPORT CARD COUNT. 
To the Parents :— 
How do you look upon your child’s report card ? 


Do you sign it carelessly when it is brought to you, 
or do you look over the report carefully and 
thoughtfully, considering it a just estimate of 
what vour child is accomplishing during the time 
he is at school? If the standings are high, then 
your child is using his time profitably and the time 
spent at school is worth the sacrifice you are mak- 
ing to let him go. If, on the other hand, the stand- 
ings are low, it means that your child is not mak- 
ing good use of his time nor the most of his oppor- 
tunities. The markings in a small school are a 
real estimate of what your child is accomplishing, 
for pupils are few enough so that the teacher may 
keep close supervision over each child’s work and 
has time to explain individually if the child him- 
self makes any effort to have the work understood. 
Then, if your child’s report is not average or above, 
it is because he himself is not trying to have his 
The next time that a 
report card is brought to you to sign, consider that 


difficulties cleared away. 


each mark means not only an estimate of what has 
been done, but that, if the marking is low, it means 
If the 


markings are high it shows that the work has been 


lack of effort on the part of the pupil. 


accomplished because the effort and desire has been 
there. The teachers are very willing to help in 
difficulties, so the question of understanding the 
subject matter becomes largely a personal matter 
with the pupil. Report cards are sent out every 
six weeks. Look for them. The next reports will 
be sent out December 3 unless something unfore- 
seen happens. Talk the standings over with your 
Censider the 
tard a connecting link between the school and the 


child and teacher too, if possible. 
home. It is the means the teacher has of letting 
you know what he thinks your child is doing. Ex- 
pect your child to get good marks; for if he doesn’t 
it is only because he has not made sufficient effort. 
After signing, return the cards as soon as possible 
to the school.—Glenbeulah School Item. 

WISCONSIN STATE SUPERINTENDENT SAYS. 


To the teachers of Wisconsin I would say: 
Teach patriotism with such zeal as you have never 
Teach the children of our state 
Teach 


them to love our institutions, and to be ready to 


taught it before. 
to love the flag and what it symbolizes. 
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help and to sacrifice in every way they can in the 
present crisis. ‘Teach them what this war means, 
especially as explained by President Wilson. If 
there is a teacher in Wisconsin who is not thor- 
oughly loyal to the country in this hour, that 
teacher has no business to be instructing the youth 
of the state. As for the rank and file of the school- 
men and women of Wisconsin, there is no question 
as to their loyalty; there can be no question. 
C. P. Cary. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH WHICH CONTAINS 
A POWERFUL RECOMMENDATION! 

| graduated from the four-year commissioned 
high school at Vevay, Indiana, in 1905. I gradu- 
ated from the Indiana State Normal School, of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and Hanover College at 
Hanover, Ind., in 1914. Indiana has only one 
state normal and it has an annual attendance of 
over three thousand students. It has increased its 
three-year normal course to a four-year course and 
has over one hundred instructors. Hanover Col- 
lege is the only co-educational institution that the 
Presbyterian church of Indiana has. It has an 
annual attendance of three hundred college stu- 
dents and over one hundred normal students. It 
gives a good course in education, for it is accredited 
by the state board of education of Indiana. It has 
graduated such men as Dr. Harvey Wiley, ex- 
chemist of U. S., Dr. Coulter, head of the depart- 
ment of botany in Chicago University, and Mr. 
Fischer, who was, until his death, Secretary of 
the Interior. 

I spent over three years in study in the Indiana 
State Normal School and while there I worked out 
sixty hours in educational psychology, history of 
education, methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision in the department of education. After 
I had taught two years they issued me a diploma 
which is a state license to teach in any of the 
Indiana schools for life without examination. I 
entered Hanover College as a senior and while 
there I studied physics, Spanish, German and 
mathematics. At the same time that Hanover 
College conferred on me the A. B. degree I received 
a diploma from their literary society. 

My experience covers six years in the rural and 
graded schools in the state of Indiana and three 
years as a superintendent of Indiana schools. With 
my training and experience in the educational field, 
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I am confident of the full mastery of the Albany 
school problems. 

Personal—While attending high school at Vevay, 
Indiana, I sang the tenor part in the Baptist 
church choir and was the first tenor in the male 
quartet. During the past three years, I have led 
the choirs of the churches in the towns in which I 
taught. 

| Editor’s Note—The above appeared recently in 
a weekly paper published in the southern part of 
Wisconsin. Since its publication we have been 
asked to recommend a new principal for the place! 
Imported schoolmasters are not always to be pre- 
ferred over the domesticated product. } 


EDUCATE YOUR BOARD MEMBERS. 

This suggestion is for teachers only. Why not 
oceasionally send your teachers’ magazines or clip- 
pings from them, some of your advertising mate- 
rial and other forms of printed information to the 
clerk or other members of your school board? Try 
the plan of keeping them as fully informed as you 
are of the various lines of interest connected with 
your work. You will find it easier to get what is 
needed in the way of tools to work with, easier to 
get the day off for a teachers’ meeting and easier 
to make changes in the policy of the school. It 
pays to have your board with you and you cannot 
have unless you try to keep them informed of what 
you would wish they might know. They are busy 
men and the same sources of information are not 
always open to them that are open to you. Use the 
channels of communication that connect you with 
members of the school board.—C. B. Stanley in 
School Notes. 


ARE NOT SUPERSTITIOUS. 

La Crosse, Wis., Aug. 24.—-(Special.)—Prof. 
Bart E. McCormick and his wife are not super- 
stitious. They celebrated their thirtieth wedding 
anniversary today, Friday, entertaining friends in 
honor of the occasion. MceCormick’s former home 
was at Waterloo, Wis. He is superintendent of 
schools here. 


A SCHOOL OF WEDDING BELLS. 

Your correspondent wishes to assure the editor 
of the Coloma News that there will be no need for 
further worry concerning Idrys’ bachelorhood, 
judging from “statistics.” Seven teachers in the 
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Ship Rock school in the past nine years have 
entered the state of matrimony immediately at the 
close of school or have resigned for that purpose. 
Coloma News. 





HEAD OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM HERE. 

State Superintendent Cary paid an official visit 
to our city schools and the county training school 
on Monday. He is refreshing his memory of early 
school days (and likewise his physical system in 
this crisp weather), by putting in the week here 
visiting country schools in company with Miss 
Neprud and her supervising teachers. It is no 
mean honor that our rural seats of learning are 
enjoying the distinction and profit to be derived 
by having calls and inspiring talks from the head 
of our great state educational system.—Viroqua 
Censor. 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION GETS A RAP. 

In some respects the big meeting was somewhat 
disappointing, the average of the platform talent 
being below the usual level. This is scarcely to be 
excused when $200 each will get the best men of 
the country and when a dozen of such leaders 
would cost less than half the fund at the disposal 
of the managers. 

However, we expect occasionally to have a little 
sawdust mixed with our pudding, and one could 
not be present without assimilating a new and 
enthusiasm.—Columbia Co. 


wider outlook and 


School Item. 


IN OBSCURITY, BUT A HEROINE. 

Miss Elsie Huntington is the name of a teacher 
in a school in West Allis, Wis. 

Perhaps this does not conjure in one’s mind any 
thought of nativnal service or just cause for fame. 
But Miss Huntington has done her work of mak- 
ing small patriots so well that nine children in her 
sixth grade room bought liberty bonds from their 
own earnings, eight taking liberty bonds of the $50 
denomination, and the ninth a $100 bond. 

One boy saved $50 by carrying newspapers. 
Anyone who has tramped the streets through snow 
and slush in winter and through the heat and rain 
of summer, to say nothing of cold work, long before 
daylight, knows what a laborious process it is to 
save $50 out of pennies. 

Another of these ambitious children saved $50 
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by selling vegetables raised by her own care and 
effort. 
the sunshine, of weeding and watching, digging 
and selling. It takes many a carrot and many a 
bunch of lettuce to bring $50 to the gardener. 

Hundreds of small serv- 
ices and days and days of work are wrapped up in 
the simple tale of what these boys and girls did for 


This also is a story of many hot days in 


And so the story goes. 


themselves first, which they utilized later for their 
country. 

The teacher who inspired such zeal and patriot- 
ism for this land of freedom is also the stuff of 
which heroines are made, although she would prob- 
ably be greatly surprised if anyone charged her 
with doing more than her plain duty. 

This, too, is the kind of supreme loyalty which 
should be taught in every school in Milwaukee.— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


PRACTICAL WORK. 

The seniors of the training department of the 
Waukesha high school are getting actual experience 
in rural school teaching this past week. Six coun- 
try school teachers have generously opened their 
doors to the training girls who have been doing 
some of the teaching under the supervision of the 
rural teacher, Miss Desmond, training teacher, and 
Mrs. Rhoads, county supervisor. The students are 
not only getting an insight into the actual condi- 
tions of rural life, but valuable assistance in de- 
vices and methods from various competent teach- 
ers. They have finished salt and flour maps of 
Wisconsin this week and have started work upon 
product maps.—Waukesha Paper. 


“WE PLEDGE OUR LOYALTY.” 

Thrilling, uplifting, inspiring, is the splendid 
loyalty pledge of the State Teachers’ Association, 
passed unanimously at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion of the convention in Milwaukee. 

To such teachers as these Wisconsin and America 
need never fear to trust the education of their boys 
and girls. There is inspiration in their words, 
strength in their acts, power in their influence, 
greatness in their lives. 

The nation has had many pledges of loyalty 
given it, but none surpassing that of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association in simplicity, penetra- 
and inspiration. — Milwaukee 


tion, earnestness 


Journal. 
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THE LOYALTY PLEDGE ASKED OF MILWAU- 
KEE SCHOOL CHILDREN BY SUPT. POTTER. 

I believe in representative government, in loyal 
obedience to the law, and in unswerving support of 
the officers of the government in executing the 
law. I love my dear country, the United States of 
America, as against all other earthly powers. | 
intend to be a good American citizen. I will de- 
fend America against her enemies by word and 
act. In sunshine and storm, on land or sea, in heat 
and in cold, at home or abroad, in daylight and 
darkness, I wili serve America. For her I will 
save and sacrifice. I will live for her and if need 
be I will die for her. 

In attest whereof I hereunto set my hand this 

..day of November in the year of our Lord 1917. 
THE FATE OF PACIFISTS. 

No one disputes the right of an American citizen 
to express his opinion on matters of state. No 
administration has even been free from just eriti- 
cism. But there comes a time in the life of a 
nation when to speak too freely is treason. Such a 
time has now come. Democracy guarantees free 
speech, but no man has a right to speak against the 
freedom of his fellow citizens. 

American ideals are passing through a crucial 
test. We are now testing whether the things we 
have always stood for here in America are to con- 
tinue as the “beacon lights” to humanity, or 
whether we are to be the tail of the German- 
Kultur-Kite. 

When the war is over, some people will have a 
mighty hard time to explain satisfactorily their 
attitude in this conflict. The “copper-heads” in 
the Civil War have never been able to live down 
their disloyalty. The name “Tory” has descended 
to us from Revolutionary days as a term of oppro- 
brium. The Tory stood with a foreign foe as 
against his own country. The copper-head lent 
aid and sympathy to rebels who sought to destroy 
our republic. The present malcontent combines 
the elements of both these historic characters. He 
is at once in league with the country’s foreign 
enemy and in so doing is opposing American 
democracy.—Ohio Teacher. 


DANGERS OF THE GERMAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 


The world is watching the outcome of the pres- 
ent European struggle with the more interest be- 
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cause it is the test of the validity of the German 
system of national schooling. 

Is it possible for a civilization which is based 
upon the most precise training of the few, dominat- 
ing or guiding the mass, who intentionally have 
been taught only the elements of learning, to prove 
itself superior to a civilization which includes ali 
in its school opportunities? Shall expert instruc- 
tion of a small minority successfully replace the 
social basis of education? Shall any nation which 
limits opportunity to class prevail in the end over 
democracy of opportunity ? 

These and similar questions are of vital impor- 
tance to the solution of all our social problems in 
the United States. We are struggling to educate 
millions of immigrants into the ways of democracy, 
vet for years we have been engaged in the attempt 
to formalize along German autocratic lines the 
methods of our public schools, and our schools are 
the only general safeguard to American democracy. 
We have seen the effect of the German school 
method in promoting preparedness. It is the pre- 
Is this 
the sort of preparedness needed by our people? Do 


paredness of the few to direct the many. 


we not require and shall we not demand the oppor- 
tunity for the individual boy and for the individual 
girl everywhere and without exception to have 
equal opportunity to enjoy a public-school training 
that will enable them all to become resourceful and 
abounding in self-reliance, self-control, dexterity, 
judgment, and intelligence ?—Winthrop Talbot in 
the December Century. 


. “Mary, after the week is out, I sha’n’t need your 


services. Your cooking doesn’t suit me.” 


‘But the boarders seem to like it, ma’am !” 
“Yes. That’s why I must get another cook.” 


AN S. O. S. FOR TEACHERS! 

More than one hundred calls for teachers to 
begin work immediately have been received by us 
within the last thirty days. 

Better salaries are being offered now on account 
of the scarcity of available candidates. 

A bit of patriotism can be shown now by those 
—old or young, married or single—who are ready 
and willing to take the places of the men who have 
gone to the front. 

Are you one? During this stringency we will 
do our part by not charging the usual enrollment 
fee to those who can begin at once. 

Write for registration blank, and special war 
emergency enrollment offer, stating your education, 
experience, age and kind of position wanted. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was probably successful, al- 
though it seemed to the teacher that it was not 
unqualifiedly so. Perhaps the Italian failure had 
something to do with the emotions and attention 
of the audiences. Most of the speakers in the gen- 
eral sessions, at least, didn’t “get it over.””. Whether 
this was due to the fact that the programs were 
over-crowded and poorly balanced, or whether the 
general feeling of uncertainty made it impossible 
to reach those who sat through the programs is 
not clear. 

Although the teacher listened attentively to the 
president’s address he failed to understand what it 
was about. At times it seemed to direct itself 
toward the problem of vocational education, then it 
veered squarely about to discuss military train- 
ing, and it concluded with a patriotic peroration 
in: which Cromwell and Lincoln figured. If it was 
intended to fill in time until the audience got 
seated, it serve its purpose; if it intended to in- 
dicate the stand to be taken by the association on 
any pressing problem, it failed. Perhaps it was 
an exhibition of educational camouflage. 

Just why the topic of the All-Year-Round school 
should appear on a general program is not-easy 
It is distinctly a problem of administra- 
tion, and makers of programs should understand 


to see. 


that teachers hardly get their money’s worth when 
they sit through an argumentative, statistical, and 
technical paper on a subject in which they are 
but remotely interested. Elson did remarkably 
well with it—but the thing wasn’t interesting to 
the classroom teacher. 

Corson made good, as usual. His peculiar draw], 
his satire, his wit, and his abundant common 
sense did much to raise the spirits of the teachers. 
After all isn’t that the best thing a convention ean 
do? Jn the lobby, the theater, the department 
store they get enthusiasm, why not at the meeting ? 
Setter two speakers with imagination, feeling, 
voice, and some ideals clothed in vigorous and 
incisive language than six formal addresses, which 
although technically admirable, leave one cold. 
Here are several thousand teachers eager to hear 
something that will leave them better than they 
were, that will inspire them to be better teachers, 


that will make them glory in their job; can’t they: 
be given something big ? 

Steiner gave a clear and interesting exposition 
of his topic, “The Development of National Senti- 
ment.” Albert treated the same subject from an- 
other angle. Undoubtedly they were the high 
water marks of the program. Miss Rankin was at- 
tractive, but missed an opportunity to justify her 
appearance on a program which was to help teach- 
ers promote “an intelligent grasp of America’s 
place in the war, and a calm confidence in the 
righteousness of America’s participation in this 
conflict.” President Van Hise was as scholarly as 
usual. Finnegan was a little “off agin” in his 
criticism of schools. Slutz had a message and got 
it over. The home talent wasn’t eclipsed by any 
means. 

The two sectional programs that the teacher was 
able to attend were rather above those of the gen- 
eral sections in interest and in permanent value. 
Others were well spoken of by those who attended 
them. The only criticism heard of them was the 
long street car trips necessary to reach the meeting 
places. The directions to out of town teachers as 
given in the program were not always as explicit as 
they should have been. The members of English 
Section at the Washington High School had this 
cryptic announcement to guide them: “Take any 
cross-town car north, transfer west on North ave- 
nue, get off at Sherman boulevard, walk two blocks 
north.” The natives of Milwaukee likely know all 
about “eross-town cars north”; we from the prov- 
inces are less fortunate. After a trip on the wrong 
car, Which brought the teacher within one block of 
the school, he found that a luncheon was detaining 
the chairman of the section and he waited patiently, 
with fifty or sixty others, until the program could 
begin. If luncheons are held, should they keep a 
roomful of people waiting for an hour for a pro- 
gram announced to begin at two o’clock? How 
about time schedules anyway’ Are they to be re- 
garded as joke-books ? 

This much seems clear, that to ask teachers to 
spend their money for a trip to Milwaukee to at- 
tend an educational meeting is unfair to them 
unless the speakers can give them something to 
make them better classroom teachers, better serv- 
ants of the community, and better citizens. To 
make such a program is a big job, and a thankless 


one—witness these criticisms. Still men accept 
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positions, nay, they work to get them, without 
realizing their obligations to the average teacher 
whose expenses are not paid by a school board. 
3ut the program is, of course, but a small part 
of the meeting. One renews old acquaintances, 
makes new ones, and has much small talk about his 
work. He finds that others have been struggling 
with the same problems, attacking the same evils, 
and meeting with similar resistance. He finds, too, 
that some of his confidence ebbs slowly away as he 
realizes that while he has been moving ahead in 
one direction some one has made a corresponding 
advance in another. Perhaps he has believed that 
he works in the “best school in the state” and now 
finds that there are about as many best schools as 
there are schools. Some of his optimistie bubbles 
If he is wise he resolves to be less 
Also he will 
The 


It may 


get pricked., 
satisfied with his own attainments. 
not be too greatly depressed about his work. 
meeting ought to make him a saner man. 
make him sadder, perhaps wiser. The net results 
are probably on the side of profit. 

The time will soon come when teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents will be invited to act as 
judges in declamatory contests and at debates. 
They will have their ex- 
penses paid—to an exact cent. They will render 
their decision, honestly, hopefully, carefully. The 
results of the judges will be made known, and 
some one will win—and be satisfied. The others 
will of necessity lose—and some will be dissatisfied, 
even indignant. Then will begin a hunt for ex- 
cuses, for arguments against the fairness and hon- 
esty of the decision. The integrity of the judges 
may not be questioned, but their capacity will be. 
For that reason a wise judge takes the earliest 
train out of town, and tries to forget. Lucky for 
him if he is not held up two or three times by irate 
and impartial citizens of the losing town to explain 
Possibly he may 


They will serve gladly. 


just why he did thus and so. 
have been the only one to decide in their favor, but 
loyalty to his colleagues makes it necessary for him 
to stand the attack uncomplainingly. He couldn’t 
explain anyway. 

They give 
excellent training; they keep up school spirit; they 
But 
they are not yet standardized; there are no scales 


Debates and contests are valuable. 
encourage individual effort and team-work. 


and tests which give accurate and objective meas- 


urements. The results, then, are largely a matter 
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of the personal reactions of three persons whose 
Every one knows this before he 
enters a contest, but not every one remembers it 


standards differ, 


when the decision is given. 

Every principal having charge of such contests 
should make clear to the participants that an in- 
fallible judgment is not likely to be rendered, and 
that unless some one stands out distinctively the 
decision may go to any one of the contestants. He 
should encourage the school to be loyal to its con- 
testants, to be generous to its rivals, to be fair to 
all. To be a good loser is no mean thing. To lose 
and then to resolve to do better is the big lesson of 
or debate offers an excellent 
opportunity to teach it. 


life, and a contest 


When, then, next year a principal calls upon 
some one to act as a judge let him remember that 
it is his duty to make the visitor a welcome guest 
to his town, and let him be as courteous to the 
visiting judge as his training as a gentleman de- 
mands. Does this need to be said? Ask some one 
who has been through the ordeal several times. 


E. G. D. 


The weary traveler’s face wore an expectant look 
as the waiter in the dining car approached. “Bring 
me a bottle of beer,” he said. 

“Tse sorry, boss, deed I am, but we has no beer. 
We all ain’t allowed to sell it any mo, suh. But J 
can bring you something near it, suh—a regular 
near beer, suh, that I can recommend.” 

“Well, what’s the difference between this near 
beer and real beer ?” 

“Well, suh, it looks like beer, and it smells like 
hbeer—an-an it sho does taste like beer.” 

“Then, if that’s the case, why isn’t it beer ?” 

“Well, suh, now that you done press me so hard 
ah must say the only thing ah sees about it that ah 
don’t care foh myself is that when you done get ii 
in your stomach it ain’t got no authority, suh—no 
suh, no authority at all.” 


Some fellows are like a shot gun. They kick 
terribly when they are fired. 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 

Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of ‘‘How do you like your Boss?”’ 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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A NOVEL SCHOOL BUILDING 


Above we picture a unique school building re- 
cently dedicated at Osseo, Trempealeau county. 
The building was completed last spring at a cost of 
$28,000. It represents the new style of architec- 
ture in having all the rooms on the ground floor. 
This structure is nearly square, covering an area 
of one hundred and twenty-three by one hundred 
and twenty-seven feet. The walls are of brick. 
There are six recitation rooms round the outside 
and a large auditorium in the center. Each recita- 
tion room has an outside door which provides a 
means of exit in case of an emergency. A moving 
picture machine has been installed, and there is a 
large stage which affords splendid facilities for 
community meetings. 

A hungry traveler put his head out of a car- 
window as his train pulled up at a small station, 
and said to a boy: 

“Here, boy, take this dime and get me a sand- 
wich, will you? And, by the way, here’s another 
dime. Get a sandwich for yourself, too.” 

The boy darted away and returned, munching a 
sandwich, just as the train was starting off. He 
ran to the traveler, handed him a dime, and said: 

“Here’s yer dime back, boss. They only had one 
sandwich left.” 


JUST FINISHED AT OSSEO. 


KNEW THE BREED. 


The Bibulous Seot (confronted by a practical 


joker while on the way home to his wife)—-Wha 
are ye? 

The Bogey—I am Auld Nick. 

The Bibulous Seot—Come awa, man. (tie’s a 


P to a sister 0’ 


shake o yer hand. I’m married 
yours.—Sketch. 

The father of a certain charming girl is well 
known in this town as “a very tight old gentle- 
man.” When dad recently received a young man, 
who for some time had been “paying attention” to 
the daughter, it was the old gentleman who made 
the first observation : 

“Huh! So you want to marry my daughter, 
eh ?” 

“Yes, sir; very much, indeed.” 

““Um—let me see. Can you support her in the 
style to which she has been accustomed ?” 

“T can, sir,” said the young man, “but I am not 


mean enough to do it.” 


Mother—Joe, why do you suppose that old hen 
persists in laying in the coal bin? 
Joe—Why, mother, I think she has seen the 


sign, “Now is the time to lay in your coal.” 
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THE NEW ASHLAND HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
NEAR COMPLETION. 

Ashland has lost no time in raising a new struc- 
ture over the ashes of the old high school building 
which burned last June. The new building and 
equipment represents an investment of $350,000. 
Some of the new features included in this structure 
are a complete telephone system extending to every 
floor and room, a pneumatic clock and signal bell 
system. New equipment has been added to the 
gymnasium, and the manual training and domestic 
science departments have likewise been replenished 
in equipment. The faculty of the high school now 
comprises twenty-three teachers and there are four 
hundred and sixty students registered at the pres- 
ent time. 

EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS. 

It has been noted in these columns many times 
that there is now a law upon our statute books per- 
mitting the exchange of teachers between the dif- 
ferent states; that is, a Wisconsin teacher who can 
make an arrangement with some teacher in Cali- 
fornia may do so with the consent of both school 
boards. As time goes on no doubt advantage will 
be taken of this statute and many exchanges made. 
This relieves the monotony of teaching in one city 
all the time and gives the teacher a broader view 
through contact with other pupils and without 
jeopardizing her position. Colorado has a similar 
law upon its statute books and the suggestion is 
made that Wisconsin teachers who desire to make 
a shift for one year should get acquainted with 


those of like mind in the Rocky Mountain state. 


MASON CITY, IOWA, HAS THE YEAR ROUND 
SCHOOL. 

The practical working out of the year round 
school has been demonstrated in several cities in 
the United States. The Mason City, Towa, high 
school has carried out this program for the last two 
vears. The school year is divided into four quar- 
ters of twelve weeks each. Promotions in all the 
grades from the kindergarten up are by quarters 
and thus the entire svstem articulates. 

Sooner or later the year round school will be 
just as common as the vear round industry of any 
other life occupation. The advantages of such a 
school are found in the doing away with the long 
and useless summer vacation which is of no special 
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benefit to boys and girls and is not relished by the 
members of the teaching profession. When the 
teacher wants a vacation under this system, she 
simply drops out for a quarter, either for rest or to 
take up regular work in some normal school or 
The restless boy 
finds something to do through the long summer 


college having a similar system. 


as also does his sister. 

There appears to be a nation-wide interest in 
this matter and no doubt when the present war is 
over, among the great economic changes which are 
bound to follow, will be a universal application of 
the year round school. 


A HEALTH GUARD ORGANIZATION PERFECTED 
IN WISCONSIN. 

With Governor Emanuel Philipp as commander- 
in-chief, and on his staff State Supt. Cary, Presi- 
dent Van Hise and several others, there has been 
organized in this state a health guard association 
which will work in connection with the Wisconsin 
anti-tuberculosis society. School boys and girls are 
to become active members. They will be organized 





as far as possible in every school of the state— 
public and parochial. The pledge they are to keep 
is as follows: 

I believe in sunlight and fresh air. 

I believe in cleanliness. 

I believe in work and play. 

I believe in wholesome food. 

I promise to use my share of each of these good 
things so that my body may be strong and healthy, 
my mind clear and alert. 

Membership in the organization is won by the 
performance of health guard duties. The record 
of health guard duties for which, merits are as 
follows: 

“T slept with the window open last night.” 

“T was in bed before nine o’clock last night.” 

“T played out of doors for at least half an hour 
today.” 

“T washed my hands before each meal today.” 

“T came to school with clean hands, face and 
nails today.” 

“T took a full bath today.” 

“T brushed my teeth in the morning and in the 
evening today.” 

“T carried a clean handkerchief to school today.” 

“T drank no coffee or tea today.” 

“T sat erect and stood straight while at school 
today.” 





—————— 


resem 
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NEW STATE DIRECTORY AS COMPARED WITH 
LAST YEAR. 
1916-17 1917-18 
School officers of Wisconsin.... 21 23 
New officers — Mary Alma 
Smith, supervisor of domestic 
science; Elizabeth L. Woods, 
clinical psychologist and super- 
visor of exceptional classes ; 
Cecil White Flemming, assist- 
ant to superintendent. Mr. 
Warren EK. Hicks is no longer 
with the state department. 


State educational institutions. .. 12 12 
Charitable and reformatory 
I ec ein hs eens ees 7 7 
City superintendents .......... 80 80 
County superintendents ....... 72 G2 
County supervising teachers.... 91 90 
Counties in which new super- 
vising teacher adds—Brown, 
Sheboygan. Counties in which 
supervising teacher dispensed 
with—Forest, Richland, Wash- 
ington. 
County training schools for 
HORE MOUR Ti: oscb ona derwretgrearee oa « 30 30 
County schools of agriculture 
and domestic economy....... 7 7 
Day schools for the deaf........ 27 a4 
Day schools for the blind....... 2 2 
Directors of continuation schools 31 31 
High school training teachers... 2% 27 
Free high schools............. 363 374 


New high schools at Barks- 
dale, Bear Creek, Casco, Clay- 
ton, Elcho, Eleva, Elkhart 
Lake, Gilman, Granton, Laona, 
New Auburn. High school 
dropped at Oakwood. 

State graded schools of the first 


OUNRE Vo usted Siete erere RUE es 224 234 
State graded schools of the second 
5 nd a BRN HEALS REED RS 400 382 


VOCATIONAL MEET AT CHICAGO, JANUARY 
24-26. 

The fourth annual convention of the vocational 
edueation association of the middle west will be 
held at Chicago, January 24-26, 1918, at the Morri- 
son Hotel. This association aims to co-operate 
with the federal government in the promotion of 
It like- 
wise educates the public as to the necessity of in- 
On the board of 
directors we note five Wisconsin educators: Supt. 
Mary D. Bradford, Kenosha; Frank Bruce, School 


all work relating to vocational education. 


struction along vocational lines. 


Board Journal, Milwaukee; W. H. Henderson, Ex- 
tension Division, University of Wisconsin; Miss 
Abby Marlatt of the University of Wisconsin ; and 
John O. Steensdahl of Stout Institute. 


CO-OPERATING WITH THE COUNTY COUNCILS 
OF DEFENSE. 

very teacher in this state should co-operate 
with the local County Council of Defense. This 
council is the official civilian war body authorized 
by law, and, through the State Council of Defense, 
has supreme authority in a large number of civil 
relationships. The local council is also Mr. Hoo 
ver’s special food representative for the county. 

Recently a committee from the State Teachers’ 
Association conferred with the state council and 
pledged the support of the teachers of the state to 
Wisconsin councils. This 
committee consists of President-elect M. N. Melver 
of Oshkosh, Miss Amy Bronsky of the state depart- 
ment, Supt. John Callahan of Menasha, Supt. 
M. C. Potter of Milwaukee, and Supt. Ellen Me- 
Donald of Oconto county. 


the general work of 


ANOTHER JOINT TRAINING SCHOOL OR- 
GANIZED. 

The seeond joint county training school to be 
organized in Wisconsin has been voted to Union 
Grove, Racine county, Kenosha county joins Ra- 
cine in providing for a building and in maintain- 
ing the school. ‘The village of Union Grove has 
offered a free site for the proposed building. 
Racine county already has a training school located 
at Union Grove and the new arrangement will 
merely mean free tuition on the part of Kenosha 
county teachers, a larger school, and a new build- 
ing. 

The Door-Kewaunee school is the only other 
joint training school in the state. 


HAVE YOU A SERVICE FLAG FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL? 

A handsome service flag for the Milwaukee 
normal school recently unfurled contains eighty 
stars indicative of the fact that eighty normal 
school graduates have given up their schools and 
Many 
high schools in the state find their senior classes 


volunteered in the service of their country. 


smaller this year because of the voluntary enlist- 
ment of the older boys. 
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Something over thirty boys have enlisted in the 
army and navy from the Madison high school. 
How many from your high school? Why not honor 
them with a service flag? It is the least a school 
can do for these young men, who, too young to be 
drafted in the service, have voluntarily offered 
their lives for their country. 


ATLANTIC CITY IS THE LATEST FOR THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The officers of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association an- 
nounce that arrangements could not be perfected 
for the holding of the meeting at Boston owing to 
conflicting dates with other organizations, and they 
have finally decided upon Atlantic City, the dates 
remaining the same—February 25th to March 2nd, 
1918. 

The attraction offered by Atlantie City is that 
there will be plenty of hotel accommodations for 
the delegates. Other than this, superintendents do 
not seem to think there is very much to the new 
However, the route to Atlantic City from 
Wisconsin leads through Washington, Baltimore, 


location. 


Philadelphia, and it may be that the visiting dele- 
gates will have an opportunity to see our national 
capitol in war times. 

Further details regarding the movement of the 
Wisconsin delegation will appear in these columns 


next month. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS WILL MEET FEB- 
RUARY 5-10. 

State Supt. Cary announces that the official 
annual convention of the county superintendents 
of Wisconsin will be called for the week, February 
5-10. No announcement has as yet been made of 
the place of holding the convention. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS! 
A war savings campaign beginning December 
10th, last, 
States government. 


has been inaugurated by the United 
The object is to raise a fund 
of two billion dollars for war purposes and inci- 
dentally to teach children ideas of thrift and con- 
It is a splendid plan to be carried out 
The details may 
State 
Supt. Cary strongly urges schools to look into this 


servation. 
in every school of the country. 
be obtained from your local postmaster. 


matter and to promote the sale of war savings 
stamps among the pupils. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE HONOR ROLL. 
Additions to the honor roll, including those who 
have left the professional field to enter the war, 
we note as follows: 
Prin. J. A. Neissen, Saukville. 
Prin. H. J. Antholz, Shiocton. 
A. Lester Pierce, Mineral Point. 
Charles W. Tegge, Bryant School, Superior. 
George Kelly, manual training, Superior, 
Karl Y. 
Falls. 
Karl B. Mahle, high school, Chippewa Falls. 


Sangster, ward principal, Chippewa 


Other names not yet published in these columns 

are earnestly solicited by the editor. 
NOW QUALIFIED 

‘‘Aren’t you the boy who was here a week 
ago looking for a position ?’’ 

““Ta,-ae.”" 

‘‘T thought so. And didn’t I tell you then 
that I wanted an older boy ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir; that’s why I’m here now.’’ 
—Brooklyn Citizen. 


The old man had a grouch and when his long 
suffering stenographer presented the last letter of 
the day he signed it but made her put it back into 
the machine and add: P. S.—Dictated to a poor 
stenographer. 

She folded the latter thoughtfully and put it 
into the envelope, but no sooner had her employer 
stepped out of the office than she took it out and 
added: P. S.—No. 2—Poor is right—he only 
pays me $6 per week. 

‘“‘Our product is thoroughly tested before 
leaving the factory. No man ean sell stuff to- 
day that has not been tested.’’ 

‘“We manage to sell our product without 
testing it.’’ 

‘“That’s odd. 

‘*Dynamite.”’ 


What do you sell?’’ 


HIAWATHA READER. 


We still have a number of those beautiful Hia- 
watha Readers on hand. This edition of Longfel- 
low’s great epic poem has won its way into the 
schools of the country through its excellent editor- 
ship dnd wonderful illustrations. A splendid sup- 
plementary reader for the fourth grade and up. 
Price $.50. Postage 5 cents. The Parker educa- 
tional Co., Madison, Wis. 
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A Combined 
Book 
PHB. 


Exercise and Review Book in Biology. 
Laboratory Guide Notebook and Review 
for Students’ Use. By J. G. Blaisdell, 


Ped.B., Department of Biology, Yonkers High 
School, Yonkers, New York. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. The World Book Co., Publishers. 


Third-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. 
By Ernest R. Breslich, Head of the Department of 
Mathematics in the University High School, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. The 
University of Chicago Press, Publishers. 

Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables and Mathe- 
matical Formulas. Prepared by Ernst R. Bres- 
lich, Head of the Department of Mathematics in 
the University High School, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. The University of 
Chicago Press, Publishers. 

Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose. 
Selected and Edited by Alphonso Gerald New- 
comer, A.M., late Professor of English in the 
Leland Stanford Junior University; ‘Alice E. An- 
drews, A.M., Teacher of English in the Johnson 
High School, St. Paul, and Howard Judson Hall, 
A.M., Assistant Professor of English in the Le- 
land Stanford Junior University. Price, $1.75. 
Chicago and New York. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Publishers. 

A Text-Book in the Principles of Science Teaching. 
By George Ransom Twiss, B.Sc., State High 
School Inspector and Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Education in the’ Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Author of ‘‘Laboratory Exercises in 
Physics,” Joint Author of ‘Physics,’”’ by Mann 
and Twiss, and Contributor to ‘Principles of 
Secondary Education.” New York. The Mac- 
Millan Co., Publishers. 

Story of the World War. For Young People. ‘By 
William L. Nida, Superintendent of Schools, 
River Forest, Illinois. Author of ‘Dawn of 
American History,” ‘City, State, and Nation,’’ 
ete. Price, postpaid, each, 30c. Lots of 10 or 
more, 25 per cent off. Oak Park, Ill. Hale 
Book Co., Publishers. 

An Experiment in the Fundamentals, Giving the 
Results of Tests Made in the Cincinnati Schools 
with Two Kinds of Practice Material. By Cyrus 
D. Mead, Assistant Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, College for Teachers, University of Cin- 


cinnati. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World 
Book Co., Publishers. 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them. By J. 


Berg Esenwein, Litt.D., Author of ‘Writing the 
Short-Story,” ete., and Marietta Stockard, A.B., 
of the Wilson Normal School, Washington, D. C. 
Springfield, Mass. The Home Correspondence 
School, Publishers. 

A Book of Narratives. Edited by Oscar James 
Campbell, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, and Richard Ashley 
Rice, Professor of English, Smith College. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Publishers. 

Readings in Medieval and Modern History. By 
Hutton Webster, Ph.D., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Author of ‘‘Ancient His- 
tory,’ ‘Early European History,’’ and ‘Read- 
ings in Ancient History.’”’ Boston, New York, 
Chicago. D.C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting. By Joseph J. Klein, 


Ph.D., C.P.A., of the firm of Klein, Hinds & 
Finke, Certified Public Accountants, Author 


“Elements of Accounting,” ‘‘Students’ Handbook 
of Accounting,’ Co-Author ‘Principles and 
Methods in Commercial Education.’’ Lecturer on 
Auditing and on Accounting Systems at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. New York, Lon- 
don. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 

The Magee Readers—Books One and Two. By 
Anna F. Magee, Teacher in Public School 166, 
New York City, with the Editorial Co-operation 
of John F. Reigart, Ph.D., Principal of Public 
School 166, New York City. Illustrated by Ethel 


F. B. Bains and Eugenie M. Wireman. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Columbus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 


The Franklin Assembly Song Book. Prepared for 
Assembly Part-Singing in Public and Private 
Schools. Edited and Arranged by Samuel J. 
Riegel, Mus. Bac., 31 W. 15th St., New York 
City. Lloyd Adams Noble, Publisher. 

Special Methods of Instruction. By Felix Arnold, 
Ph.D., Author of ‘‘The Measurement of Teaching 
Efficiency,’’ ‘‘Outline History of Education,” etc. 
31 W. 15th St., New York City. Lloyd Adams 
Noble, Publisher. 

The Measurements of Teaching Efficiency. By 
Felix Arnold, Ph.D., Author of “Special Methods 
of Instruction,” ‘‘Outline History of Education,”’ 


etc. 31 West 15th St., New York City. Lloyd 
Adams Noble, Publisher. 

Sentence and Theme. Composition for the First 
Year of High School. By C. H. Ward, M.A., 
The Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut. Au- 
thor of “What Is English?’’ Member of the 


National Committee on Economy of Time. 
$1.00. Chicago, New York. 
Co., Publishers. 

Walden, or Life in the Woods. By Henry D. 
Thoreau. Edited for School Use by James, Cloyd 
Bowman, M.A., Asso. Professor of English in 
the Iowa State College. Price, 45c. Chicago, 
New York. Scott, Foresman & Co., Publishers. 

Immensee. von Theodor Storm. Edited by Alma 
S. Fick, A.M., Madisonville High School, Cincin- 
nati. Price, 40c. New York. The MacMillan 
Co., Publishers. 

Aldine Third Language Book. Language, Grammar, 
Composition. Grades Seven and Eight and 
Junior High Schools. By Frank E, Spaulding, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Catherine T. Bryce, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, and Huber Gray Bueh- 
ler, Headmaster of the Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn. New York. Newson & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Teaching in Rural Schools. By Thomas Jackson 
Woofter, Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. Price, $1.40 net. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Self-Surveys By Teacher-Training Schools. By Wil- 
liam H. Allen, Ph.D., Director of The Institute 
for Public Service, New York City, and Carroll 
G. Pearse, Ph.D., President of the Milwaukee 
Normal School. Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. 
The World Book Co., Publishers. 


Price, 
Scott, Foresman & 
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The greetings of the season to all the teachers of 
the state! 

Vernon county is to have a new building for its 
training school. 

Military training has been introduced into the 
Sturgeon Bay high school. 

The summer meeting of the National Eduea- 
tion Association will be held at Pittsburgh. 

The pupils of the North Crandon graded school 
realized $118 from the sale of rutabagas planted 
last spring. 

According to State Supt. Cary, the pupils in the 
rural schools of the state are far better spellers 
than their city cousins. 

The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
will 15-16. Supt. 


R. B. Dudgeon, Madison, is president. 


meet at Madison, February 
Look out for an unscrupulous map agent; also 
one working an encyclopedia graft! Consult your 
county superintendent before investing. 
A medical inspection has been inaugurated at 
Monroe and accurate health records are being kept 


of all the pupils in the grades and high school. 


Under the leadership of Supt. J. A. Van Natta 
of Towa county, six hundred and eighty young 
people received reading circle diplomas last year. 

Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of sev- 
eral of the annual reports of the county super- 
intendents of the state printed in pamphlet form. 


A. D. 8. Gillette of the Superior normal school 
is the new president of the Lake Superior Teach- 
ers’ Association and Miss Bertha Bauer is the 
secretary. 

The Western Teachers’ Association at La Crosse 
elected Prin. H. F. Roberts of Independence presi- 


and W. H. the 


school, secretary. 


dent, Sanders of local normal 


Lester W. Congor, supervising teacher in She- 
boygan county, becomes principal of the Random 
Lake high school and succeeds Mr. George King, 
who has entered the army. 


The teachers of the Ashland city school are re- 


questing an inerease in salary based upon the sane 
proposition that with the increased cost of living, 
teachers’ salaries must advance. 

The Modern Language Association of the state 
Those wishing 
copies of this bulletin should write to J. D. Deihl, 
care of Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis. 


has issued its November bulletin. 


Anybody—old or young, married or single—who 
wants to teach should be able to secure a position 
at the present time. Manual training, agriculture, 


and science teachers seem to be the most scarce. 

At the recent meeting of the North Wisconsin 
Association at Ashland, County Supt. 
W. P.. Hagman was elected president and Miss 
liyda Doolittle of the city schools continued as 
secretary. 

The faculty of the Milwaukee 
normal school have been undergoing a siege of 
general vaccination. A case of small-pox appeared 
and the result was that the board of health ordered 


‘Teachers’ 


students and 


immediate preventive measures. 

Mineral Point is another place which should be 
Last summer 
they voted an advance of $5.00 per month over the 


Merrill, 


placed upon the salary honor roll. 


contract price for each grade teacher. 
Reedsburg, Mineral Point—who’s next ? 
The Platteville schoolmasters’ club has organ- 
ized for the season’s activities with E. F. Riley as 
president and F. V. Powell as secretary-treasurer. 
The club meets twice each month and listens to 
addresses from educators at home and abroad. 
Miss Frances E. Sabin of the University high 
school at Madison has just issued a short treatise 
on the real basis of interest in Latin. Miss Sabin 
is an authority on this subject and will be glad to 
supply those interested with a copy of this bulletin. 
The Waupaca county training school is to have 
The board of super- 
visors so voted at their last meeting. It was de- 
cided, however, not to erect the building during the 
coming year but to wait until building conditions 


a new building of its own. 


were a little more normal. 


Miss Mary Alma Smith, who last fall assumed 
the position of supervisor of domestic science in 
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There ZS Something New 
Under the Sun 


AT LAST! Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture— 


combining all the accuracy and utility of the authoritative encyclopedia 
with all the interest and entertainment of the story book. 


4 





Solve Your The World 
Problems Book is 
the Diffcrent— 
World Judge for 
Book Way L/7 AN Yourself 
AE AND PICTURE 


M. V. O'SHEA, of the University of Wisconsin, Editor-in-Chief. Over 6,600 Pages—5,500 Illustrations, 


THE WORLD BOOK enables the ambitious teacher to keep abreast and in 


sympathy with the progressive movements and tendencies of the day, such as 
Thrift 


School Hygiene and Montessori Method Health Habits 
Motivation Sanitation “ Parent-Teacher Problems Industrial Art 
Vocational Guidance Boys and Girls Clubs Food Conservation The Use and Effect of 
Educational Measurements Community Centers Moving Pictures in School Color 
Natural Education Gary School System Child Welfare 


Commercial Education 





THINK! The founders and leaders of every progressive movement and worth-while 
reform in the educational life of the Nation are the makers of THE WORLD BOOK, 


by °]} The completeness of THE WORLD BOOK appeals to the 
Complete in Every Detai business man as.it does to the educator. Leading men all 
over the country are praising THE WORLD BOOK and commending it as a book was never 
praised by responsible critics before. It is genuinely and thoroughly American, made by the 
best American minds for the benefit of Americans. It is comprehensive but not loaded 
down with dead matter. It is a work of today. 








gf ‘The Story of Flags” FREE 
aa 
¢ > The World Book, Inc. 


Send Coupon-Flag Book FREE! 00%) 





WORD BOOK a ‘ ‘ 
tain sy’ ; Story nt Bie 48, all postpaid, free. 

Send coupon or post card for further information regarding THE WORLD BOOK. r 

Also a free copy of booklet, ‘‘The Story of Flags,’’ in full colors. Contains the S$ Nem Lbs siceiesibaah 

flag ritual. These books are valued by all who receive them. Send coupon today. , 


e 


THE WORLD BOOK, Inc. 12:2: Mshsn ase: of” - 


Dept 9849 — Chicago, Illinois 
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the state department, has resigned to take the head- 
ship of the home economics work in the Albany, 
New York, state normal school. State Supt. Cary’. 
has not yet chosen her successor. 

A commercial course has. been added to the Cass- 
ville high school curriculum. The summer im- 
provements included the installation of an indoor 
toilet and septic tank system. W. D. Rath is now 
principal of the Cassville high school coming there 
from Verona the first of-the year. 

Dancing has been abolished in the Marinette 
high school during the period of the war. It ap- 
pears that the dancing parties of late had become 
undemocratic. Snobbishness and exclusiveness 
was manifest and the authorities thought it time to 


yut an end to such practices in their high school. 


Following the State Teachers’ Association last 
month, Supt. F. S. Powles of Berlin held a meet- 
ing to receive reports from the teachers in attend- 
All members of the school board were pres- 
ent, with some outsiders. It was called an “Echo” 
evening and was made a very interesting and profit- 


ance, 


able one to all concerned. 

A joint teachers’ institute was held at Marinette 
and Menominee, Michigan, on December 7th and 
The school authorities of both states planned 
President MeCaskill of the Superior 
normal and F. FE. Mitchell of the Oshkosh normal, 
with high school inspector, H. LL. Terry, repre- 


Sth. 


the meeting. 


sented the Wisconsin educators. 


The State Superintendent is in receipt of a 
letter from the treasury department of the govern- 
ment expressing their appreciation of the part 
which the schools of this state took in promoting 
the second liberty loan campaign. From all parts 
of the state we have received reports of the activity 
of teachers and pupils in the sale of bonds. 


Laona in Forest county is erecting a modern 
high school building which is different from the 
regular tvpe. It is a one-story strueture—one hun- 
dred and four by one hundred and ninety-eight 


feet—the building covering nearly one-half an 
acre. It is planned to have the public library in 
this building. Including equipment, the new 


structure will cost over $75,000. 
Milwaukee has ruled that no alien teacher shall 
hereafter be employed in the schools of the city 


during the present war. Those alien teachers at 
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present employed must comply with a new rule of 
the board which requires them to declare their in- 
tentions of becoming citizens of the United States, 
to Supt. 
Potter is responsible for these wise precautions in 


sign the school pledge of loyalty. 


or 


the administration of Milwaukee schools. 


Friends of Captain H. A. Whipple, who, is now 
stationed at Camp MacArthur, Waco, Texas, will 
sympathize with him in a weak ankle which un- 
fortunately manifested itself in a recent bayonet 
and trench drill. School men will remember. that 
Mr. Whipple was laid up with this ankle two years 
ago when he met with an accident, falling on the 
steps of the Appleton high school. Mr. Whipple 
hopes that the accident will not bar him from con- 
tinuing his service in the army. 

Near Butternut, Ashland county, last month, a 
district school teacher became so frightened from 
the attack of some brute that she was thrown into 
It is unfortunate that capital 
punishment has been abolished in Wisconsin when 
we hear of such dastardly deeds as this. The 
woods should be scoured and the villain brought to 
Every teacher in a_ district 


nervous prostration. 


summary justice. 
school runs this same risk and offenders of the type 
noted above should be punished severely. 

President C. G. 
school is joint author with William H. Allen of a 
volume entitled “Self-Surveys by Teacher Training 


Pearse of the Milwaukee normal 


Mr. Allen will be remembered in con- 
nection with the recent survey of the University 
of Wisconsin. The aim of the book is to establish 
a pedagogical accounting system in each and every 
The problem is to find out what 
in the different 


training school. 
the 
branches is and to ascertain where money can be 


relative cost of instruction 
hest expended for the bringing about of the most 
lasting results. This book will no doubt find many 
pleased readers in this country. Its practical sug- 
gestions are of value to every school. 
Remember, the coming Christmas is a war 
Cut out 
gifts and forget a good many of vour distant rela- 


Christmas. the useless and ornamental 


tives. Apply the proceeds to the Red Cross. 
YEA, VERILY. 
Teacher—W hat does cight quarts of green apples 
represent ? 
Bright Pupil—A peck of trouble. 
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Associate Professor of Educational Psychology; 
The University of Chicago. Author of ‘‘The 
Psychology of the Common Branches,’’ ‘“‘Experi- 
mental Education,’’ ‘“‘The Teaching of Hand- 
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York, Chicago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Pub- 
lishers. 
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School, and Frederick James Kelly, Ph.D., Dean 
of the School of Education, University of Kansas. 
Price, $1.50 net. Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Publishers. 


Citizenship. An Introduction to Social Ethics, by 
Milton Bennion, Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Utah. With an Introduction by 
David Snedden, Professor of Educational Soci- 
.Ology in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
formerly State Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts. Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York. 
‘The World Book Co., Publishers, 


Educational Tests and Measurements. 
Scott Monroe, Ph.D., Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, and Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Measurements and Standards, Kan- 
sas State Normal School, Assisted by James 
Clarence DeVoss, A.M., Asso. Professor of Psy- 
chology and Philosophy, Kansas State Normal 


By Walter 


The Wit of a Duck, And Other Papers. By John 
Burroughs. Price, 28¢c net. Boston, New York, 
Chicago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Publishers. 











Elastic Cabinet for Housing of Records. 
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Your School 
Records! 


How are they kept? 

Are they readily assessible? 
Are they compact? 

Are they complete? 

Are they convenient? 


Our new Card Index System of 
School Records combines accuracy, 
completeness, accessibility, compaét- 
ness, and convenience, with low 
cost of installation and upkeep. 


Elastic Cabinets of Superior quality 
furnished with the system. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


The Parker 
Educational Co., 


12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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And The Meaning 
and Patriotism of 


The Wonderful Story of Lincoln. 
of His Life for the Youth 
America. By C. M. Stevens, Author of ‘‘The 
Wonderful Story of Washington.” Price, $1.00. 
New York. Cupples & Leon Co., Publishers. 


The Wonderful Story of Washington. And The 
Meaning of His Life for the Youth and Patriot- 
ism of America. By C. M. Stevens, Author of 
‘The Wonderful Story of Lincoln.”’ Price, $1.00. 
New York. Cupples & Leon Co., Publishers. 


Statistical Methods Applied to Education. A Text- 
book for Students of Education in the Quantita- 
tive Study of School Problems. By Harold O. 
Rugg, Assistant Professor of Education, The 
University of Chicago. Price, $2.00. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Pub- 
lishers. 
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NOT MUSCLE BUILDING. 


Doctor (to anemic patient)—You must take an 
interest in outdoor sports. 

Patient—lI do already, doctor. They provide my 
main reading every day. 

HE’S SAFE. 

“How is it ye’ve never married, Norah ?” 

“(long wid ye, Mike! Shure the man I’d 
marry ain’t been born yet, an’ his mother’s dead.” 





FREE TO TEACHERS 


Geta 5x8; bunting flag. or a silk flag (32x48 inches), mounted on staff 
with ornament, a framed picture of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson, 
(20x26 inches), or a high grade pencil sharpener 


For Your School Room 


By having your pupils dispose of our quality lead pencils or picture 
post cards, as selected. A $2.50 order for the pencil sharpener, or a 
$5.00 order for flag or framed picture. Pencils sell at 5c each, post 
cards at 10c per package of 10 high grade cards. Assortment if de- 
sired. All shipments prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today. 


THE LEE COMPANY, Dept. 59, Saginaw (W. S.), Michigan 








Wisconsin educators. 


to the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


To The Board of Business Managers, 
12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


When completed you may send me__ 


exceed five dollars ($5.00). 





WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


PUBLISHED BY AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
READY JULY 1, 1918 


A volume containing a true and impartial history of the educational development of the state, 
together with biographical sketches of those past and present who have contributed to Wis- 
consin’s educational growth. A comprehensive encyclopaedia of Wisconsin education and 


Size 7 x 9}; 1000 pages; illustrated; half-leather binding; price $5.00, 
ADVANCED SUBSCRIPTION 


The Development of Education in Wisconsin 


NOTE—The price of this volume to advanced subscribers will depend upon the number of orders received, 
but will not exceed $5.00, the regular selling price to all others, and may be as low as $3.00. No com- 
pensation is paid to the editors or business managers, and no profit is intended, but if any, it goes 


Cut out this coupon and mail at once 


__copies of THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 
CATION IN WISCONSIN, for which I agree to remit, within five days after the receipt of 


same, the price named by the business managers for advanced subscriptions, but not to 
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